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[Hymn  written  for  Founder'' s  Day  1921,  being 
the  ^00 th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  King  Henry 
FIth,] 

[Tune,  Darwall's  148th. 
Ye  holy  saints  of  yore, 

Who  wore  an  earthly  crown, 
And  now,  God's  throne  before, 
Have  cast  your  glories  down, 
Teach  us  to  sing 
As  best  we  may 
On  this  his  day. 
Our  Founder  King  ! 

Ye  humble  men  of  heart. 

Who  lived  to  praise  your  Lord, 
And  bear  to-day  your  part  \ 

In  Heaven's  all-blest  accord, 
His  praise  acclaim. 

Whose  deeds  have  brought. 

By  him  unsought, 
A  deathless  fame  ! 

Ye  mourners,  who  on  high 

Lift  up  your  joyful  head, 
Your  tears  for  ever  dry. 

Your  sorrows  comforted. 
Praise  him  who  trod 

Through  grief  and  pain 

That  pathway  plain 
That  leads  to  God  ! 

But  chiefest.  Thou,  his  Lord, 

His  praise  attentive  hear. 
Who  strove  to  keep  Thy  word 

And  share  Thy  sufferings  here: 
For  all  he  willed 

Be  glory  Thine, 

His  great  design 
In  Thee  fulfilled  ! 


PREFACE 

The  volume  of  Fables  to  which  this  is  a  com- 
panion contained  a  series  all  delivered  at  one 
School  on  two  annual  occasions  :  this  volume  has 
not  the  same  unity,  or  perhaps  not  quite  the  same 
monotony :  it  may  indeed  be  said  with  truth  that 
some  of  these  addresses  are  not  Fables  at  all  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term.  The  first  five  were 
written  primarily  for  Shrewsbury  School,  though 
most  of  them  have  at  different  times  been  also 
delivered  at  Eton  :  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  two  fragments  of  sermons,  have  Eton  as  their 
place  of  origin.  Most  have  been  delivered  in 
Lower  Chapel,  and  some  to  the  more  exacting 
congregation  in  College  Chapel;  while  the  two 
last  have  only  been  submitted  to  the  searching 
criticism  of  my  own  Division.  I  hope  that 
readers  will  make  allowances  for  these  different 
circumstances  of  their  production. 
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THE  CEDAR 

Summer  191 7. 

I  DO  not  think  I  have  had  any  dreams  worth 
recalling  since  I  left  Shrewsbury,  but  I  will  tell 
you  of  what  may  be  called,  perhaps,  a  "waking 
vision,"  and  hope  that  you  will  not  find  it  too 
trivial.  In  order  that  you  may  understand  it,  I 
must  explain  that  in  the  garden  in  front  of  my 
house  in  the  Cloisters  there  stand  two  trees,  a 
Cedar  under  which  I  sometimes  take  my  Division 
in  the  hot  weather,  and  an  old  Mulberry.  You 
ought,  perhaps,  also  to  know  that  some  of  the 
grass  has  lately  been  dug  up  to  make  room  for 
vegetables.  The  other  day  I  had  been  taking  a 
Divinity  lesson  out  there  and  had  been  speaking 
about  the  value  of  humility,  for  our  subject  was 
the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  in  which  we  are 
told  that  "  Christ  humbled  Himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death."  After  the  boys  had 
gone  away  I  sat  on  under  the  tree  and  must,  I 
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suppose,  have  dropped  into  a  kind  of  doze,  from 
which  I  was  aroused  by  a  voice  speaking  to  me 
from  overhead,  which  apparently  proceeded  from 
the  Cedar.  .  .  . 

"  Thank  you  so  much,"  it  said.  "  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  you  say  all  that : 
it  has  wanted  saying  in  this  garden  for  a  very  long 
time.  I  have  been  here  now  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  and  you  would  never  believe  the 
constant  squabbling  which  goes  on  among  the 
Flowers.  Poppies  and  Peonies  of  course  you 
might  expect  it  from,  but  the  very  Daisies  here 
seem  to  think  a  lot  of  themselves :  there  is  no 
repressing  them  :  *  Cut  down  and  up  again  as 
blithe  as  ever,'  as  the  poet  says ;  and  the  Roses 
too,  you  would  think  that  they  ought  to  know 
better,  but  they  are  really  the  worst  of  the  lot. 
There  is  a  song  they  have  got  hold  of,  which 
they  simply  sing  to  annoy  the  other  Flowers ;  and 
when  you  speak  to  them  about  it,  they  make  the 
excuse  that  it  was  written  by  a  Provost  of  Eton, 
so  that  it  must  be  all  right.     It  begins 

*  You  Violets  tliat  first  appear,' — 

there  aren't  really  any  Violets  in  the  Garden," 
the  Cedar  interrupted  itself  to  explain,  "  but  that 
makes  it  all  the  worse,  for  the  other  Flowers  all 
know  what  they  mean. 
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*  You  Violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 
Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year. 
As  if  the  spring  were  all  your  own, — 
What  are  you  when  the  Rose  is  blown  ?  ' 

You  cannot  expect  the  other  Flowers  to  like 
that  sort  of  thing,  especially  when  it  is  going 
on  all  the  time." 

"  It  must  be  very  distressing,"  said  I,  trying 
to  soothe  the  Cedar,  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  the 
artistic  temperament :  our  artists  and  poets  are 
all  like  that,  dreadfully  critical  of  one  another's 
work ;  and  when  you  are  your  own  work  of  art, 
as  a  Flower  is,  it  must  make  things  worse  than 
ever.  I  suppose  if  they  were  really  engaged  on 
something  useful,  they  would  be  more  inclined 
to  work  together  happily." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  Cedar  ;  "  the 
Vegetables  are  worse  if  anything.  Since  you 
dug  up  the  grass  and  put  in  that  new  patch  of 
them,  there  has  been  one  continuous  wrangle 
going  on  from  morning  till  night.  The  ones 
that  have  flowers  look  down  on  the  ones  that 
have  roots,  or  tubers,  or  whatever  you  call  them  ; 
and  they  quarrel  about  their  different  shades 
of  green  ;  and  the  Cabbages  tell  the  Carrots 
that  *  only  a  donkey  would  eat  them ' :  and 
the  Potatoes !  well,  I  suppose  it's  their  Irish 
blood,  but  they  always  seem  to  have  a  grievance, 
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and  always  manage  to  prove  that  they  are  in 
the  right.  No,  no,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it,  all 
Vegetables  badly  need  preaching  to.  St.  Francis 
preached  to  the  Birds,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua 
preached  to  the  Fishes,  but  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  preaching  to  them,  and  I  can  tell  you  they 
want  it;  and  the  special  sermon  they  want  is 
just  one  about  humility." 

This  all  seemed  very  reasonable,  but  a  question 
had  been  rising  in  my  mind,  and  very  apolo- 
getically I  ventured  to  put  it : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said,  "  but  I  suppose 
some  people  would  say  you  were  a  Vegetable, 
wouldn't  they  ?  I  don't  mean,  of  course,  that  / 
should,"  I  went  on  quickly,  "  but  you  know  that 
old  game  one  used  to  play.  Animal,  Vegetable, 
or  Mineral — and  I  suppose  you  have  got  to  come 
in  somewhere  ? " 

I  was  afraid  the  Cedar  would  be  annoyed, 
but  he  only  smiled  in  rather  a  pitying 
manner. 

"  Oh,  I  am  all  right,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  afraid 
you  don't  know  your  Psalms  very  well,  or  you 
would  remember  that  there  is  a  special  Psalm 
all  about  me  :  I  will  repeat  it  to  you  if  you  have 
forgotten,  and  you  will  see  that  I  am  in  pretty 
good  company — 
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*  Praise  the  Lord  upon  earth;;  ye  dragons,  and  all  deeps ; 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapours  :  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling 

His  word  ; 
Mountains  and  all  hills  :  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars ; 
Beasts  and  all  cattle  :  worms  and  feathered  fowls  ; 
Kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people  :  princes  and  all  judges  of 

the  world  ; 
Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  praise  the 

Name  of  the  Lord  :  for  His  Name  only  is  eicdlent,  and 

His  praise  above  heaven  and  earth.* 

I  am  rather  sorry  that  he  put  in  that  about  the 
worms ;  but  you  see,"  said  the  Cedar,  "  I  am 
the  only  tree  that  gets  mentioned  by  name,  and 
of  course  that  does  make  one's  position  rather 
different." 

I  heard  a  sort  of  chuckling  behind  me,  and 
then  I  heard  the  Mulberry  tree  say — 

"  Now  then,  all  together,  give  it  to  him 
again  ! "  And  all  the  Flowers  and  Vegetables 
started  singing  as  if  they  knew  their  cue — 

"  Though  we  with  Mesech  have  to  dwell 

And  in  the  tents  of  Kedar, 
And  you  alone  on  Lebanon, 

Unconscionable  Cedar  ! 
To  one  and  all,  both  great  and  small, 

One  rule  the  garden  teaches : 
The  simple  rule  that  wise  or  fool 

Must  practise  what  he  preaches." 

They  were  just  beginning  to  sing  the  whole 
thing  right  through  again  when  I  interrupted 
them,  for  I  felt  doubtful  how  the  Cedar  would 
take  it.     The  Mulberry  tree  reassured  me. 
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"  It's  all  right,"  said  he,  "  he  often  talks  like 
that,  and  we  have  had  to  make  that  little  song 
to  keep  him  in  his  place  ;  but  we  are  all  proud 
of  him  really,  and  he  knows  we  don't  mean  it 
unkindly,  and  after  all  I'm  older  than  he  is,  so  he 
has  to  put  up  with  it  from  me." 

And,  in  fact,  the  Cedar  did  take  it  like  a  man. 

"  Oh,  all  right,"  he  said,  "  you  can  stop  that 
silly  song.  I  daresay  I  did  deserve  it ;  but  it 
is  very  hard  not  to  forget  oneself  a  little  now 
and  then.  But  let's  show  the  Head  Master  we 
can  sing  something  better  than  that.  Give  him 
a  few  verses  of  the  Garden  song. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  won't  like  this,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  me  ;  "  it's  a  song  that  we  and  the 
Fishes  and  the  Birds  made  up  to  show  that  it's 
really  your  fault  and  not  ours  if  we  aren't  as 
good  as  we  might  be.  I  daresay  you'll  remember 
that  St.  Paul  said  something  of  the  kind  :  '  The 
whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now.'  Has  it  ever  occurred  to 
you  to  ask  yourself  why  it  groans  and  travails  ? 
Well,  listen  and  you'll  understand." 

And  then  the  whole  Garden  joined  in  a  chant 
in  which  each  took  its  proper  part — 

"  Before  Man  took  to  sinning, 
And  hearts  began  to  harden, 
We  read  at  the  beginning 

The  Lord  God  made  a  garden. 
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With  every  herb  He  planted  it 

(So  runs  the  ancient  story), 
And  then  to  Man  He  granted  it 

To  tend  it  for  His  glory : 

That  each  with  all  the  rest  of  us, 

Forbearing  and  forgiving, 
Should  make  the  very  best  of  us 

And  life  be  worth  the  living. 

But  Man,  who  might  have  shown  to  us 

The  laws  of  true  behaviour, 
Taught  vices  of  his  own  to  us — 

And  still  we  want  a  saviour. 

For  though  we  think  you  know  the  way 

To  make  us  kind  and  humble. 
You  can't  be  said  to  show  the  way — 

And  so  we  boast  and  grumble." 

So  far,  as  I  say,  they  had  all  been  singing  in 
harmony,  but  the  last  verse  they  all  sang  in 
unison,  and  all  seemed  to  be  aiming  directly  at 
me — 

"  Till  Man  his  mission  owns,  my  friend, 
All  tribes  of  fin  and  feather 
And  every  garden  groans,  my  friend, 
And  travails  all  together." 

And  perhaps  it  was  the  louder  singing  which 
awoke  me,  but  I  sometimes  think  it  may  have 
been  the  echo  in  my  conscience  which  told  me 
that  a  good  deal  of  what  they  were  singing  was 
perhaps  rather  truer  than  I  liked. 


THE  MATCH 

September  191 7. 

I  WAS  sitting  in  my  study  trying  to  think  of  a 
subject  for  an  address,  and  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  thing  to  say  to  you,  and  especially 
to  the  younger  boys  among  you,  was  that  you 
have  got  a  real  piece  of  work  to  do  for  the  School, 
and  for  your  parents,  and  for  God,  although  at 
the  moment  it  may  not  seem  a  very  big  one  ; 
and  there  ran  in  my  head  some  words  of  a  Russian 
Painter  which  I  happened  to  have  seen  the  other 
day — 

"  I  can  only  light  a  little  candle  to  the  Glory  of  God.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  even  of  the  finest  wax,  but  it  is  ofi'ered  from  my 
inmost  heart" 

While  I  was  turning  this  over  in  my  mind,  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  a  voice  which  appeared 
to  come  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  in  particular 
from  a  match  which  was  lying  there  with  some 
others  in  an  open  box. 

"  Rather  a  good  idea,"  said  the  Match  en- 
couragingly ;  "  I  have  always  wondered  why 
people  don't  preach  sermons  about  candles,  or 
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rather  about  us,  for  everyone  knows  a  candle 
wouldn't  amount  to  much  without  the  match." 

Now  of  course  I  knew  that  matches  had  gone 
up  in  price,  so  that  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  rather  above  themselves,  but  the  suggestion 
was  a  bit  startling  :  still  I  was  anxious  to  be 
polite.  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  can't  say  that  the 
idea  had  occurred  to  me  ;  and  to  be  quite  honest 
I  don't  see  what  precise  connection  there  is 
between  you  and  the  boys  in  a  Public  School 
Chapel." 

"  We've  a  great  deal  more  in  common  than 
you  think,"  said  the  Match.  "  To  begin  with, 
we're  both  typically  English.  I  suppose  you'd 
agree  that  there's  something  in  a  good  English 
match  which  no  other  nation  gets  near  ? 
Think  of  those  horrible  things  one  meets  abroad  ! 
French  matches  are  all  sulphur  and  smell,  and 
Italian  matches  crumple  in  your  fingers,  and 
Swedish  matches !  why,  the  very  name  is  enough 
to  frighten  you  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  I  said,  "  you  want  me  to  preach 
a  patriotic  sermon  and  say  that  all  English  things, 
including  English  boys,  are  far  better  than  those 
of  any  other  nation.  That's  just  a  little  too 
simple  even  if  it  were  quite  true.  We're  rather 
proud  of  not  always  waving  the  flag  and  talking 
about  our  own  merits." 
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"  No,  I  didn't  mean  that,"  said  the  Match. 
"  And  of  course  it's  absurd  to  lump  all  English 
things  together  like  that.  Why,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
differences  among  us :  wax  matches,  for  instance 
— who'd  think  of  putting  them  in  the  same  class 
with  us  ?  They're  useful,  no  doubt,  and  cheap, 
but  that's  not  the  same  as  being  the  best  of  their 
kind  ;  and  everyone  knows  you  human  beings 
have  classes  something  like  ours." 

I  was  amused  at  his  suggesting  that  we  had 
learnt  class  divisions  from  them.  "  This  is  really 
getting  worse  and  worse,"  I  said.  "  You  can't 
seriously  want  me  to  go  and  preach  to  a  lot  of 
Public  School  boys  and  tell  them  they're  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  kind  ?  Even  if  it  were 
true  it  would  be  uncommonly  bad  for  them ;  and 
that  spirit  of  thinking  they're  the  only  class  that 
counts  is  just  the  thing  one  wants  to  get  out  of 
their  heads.  If  that's  all  you've  got  to  suggest, 
I  think  you'd  better  let  me  preach  this  sermon 
my  own  way." 

"  But  I  have  a  lot  more  to  suggest,"  said  the 
Match ;  "  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  !  I'll  soon 
make  you  see  the  parallel.  To  begin  with,  here 
we  are,  all  lying  in  a  box  :  we  look  just  alike  and 
you  wouldn't  know  us  apart  perhaps,  but  we're 
just  as  different  really  as  those  boys  you're  talking 
about.     I  daresay  they  look  pretty  much   the 
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same  to  people  who  don't  know  them,  but  you 
know  they  aren't.  And  it's  just  the  same  with 
us :  we've  got  our  different  characters  just  as 
they  have." 

This  seemed  rather  more  promising,  and  I 
decided  to  question  him  a  little  longer.  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  differences  of  character  in 
matches  ?  "  I  asked.  "  I  should  have  thought 
you  were  all  pretty  much  of  a  kind." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  Match  ;  "  every  match 
has  two  parts :  there's  the  wood  which  breaks 
off  if  it's  badly  made  (as  a  rare  lot  of  matches  are 
nowadays),  and  there's  the  head  which  may  go 
out  at  once,  or  may  give  you  all  the  light  you 
want :  there's  room  for  any  amount  of  char- 
acter there." 

"  But  what's  that  got  to  do  with  boys  ?  " 
I  said. 

"Everything,"  said  the  Match.  "They've 
got  two  parts  just  as  we  have,  and  unless  both 
are  sound  you  won't  get  the  best  out  of  them. 
First  of  all  there's  the  natural  boy,  with  his  strength 
and  his  spirits  and  his  brains,  all  three  ready  to 
be  used.  But  that's  not  all ;  if  it  was,  he'd  be 
no  more  use  than  a  match  without  a  head  :  he 
might  get  lit  from  some  other  match  and  help 
someone's  fire  to  burn  up  for  a  second,  but  he's 
not  a  man.    And  what  makes  him  a  man  ?    Why, 
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just  the  same  thing  that  makes  a  match  a  match  I 
It's  the  rest  of  him  that  does  it !  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  mean,"  said  I.  "  What 
is  the  part  of  the  hoy  which  corresponds  to  the 
head  of  the  match  ?  It  can't  be  his  brains,  for 
you  spoke  of  them  just  now  in  the  other  part  of 
him." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Match  very  seriously, 
"  have  you  ever  considered  what  the  head  of  a 
match  is  ?  It  is  a  Httle  bit  of  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  matters :  it's  a  bit  of  the  sun 
imprisoned :  it's  a  fragment  of  the  fire  that 
Prometheus  gave  his  life  to  fetch  down  to  earth  : 
it's  a  bit  of  fire — the  only  thing  in  nature  that's 
worth  worshipping.  And  can't  you  see  what 
there  is  in  a  boy  that  corresponds  to  that  ? 
They've  all  got  a  bit  of  the  divine  fire  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  it's  wanted  for  use  :  and 
then  their  chance  comes,  and  either  they  take 
it  and  give  some  light  to  the  world,  though  they 
may  have  to  die  in  doing  it,  or  they  may  break 
under  the  strain  and  the  light's  wasted,  or  the 
light  itself  may  just  sputter  and  go  out.  Can't 
you  tell  them  that  ? "  said  the  Match,  dancing 
about  on  the  mantelpiece  in  its  excitement. 
"  Can't  you  tell  them  that's  the  one  thing  that 
matters — to  have  their  brains  and  body  and  the 
rest  of  them  fit  when  the  great  time  comes,  so 
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that  they'll  do  what  they  were  made  to  do  and 
not  fail  in  the  hour  of  need  ?  " 

"  I  begin  to  see,"  said  I,  for  I  confess  I  was 
rather  excited  by  the  idea.  "  But  what  is  it 
they're  struck  on  ?  " 

"  Struck  on  ?  "  shouted  the  Match  indignantly. 
"  Can't  you  see  that  for  yourself  ?  Why,  some- 
thing rough  of  course !  That's  what  all  the 
rough  things  in  the  world  are  for — to  strike 
matches  on  ;  but  for  them,  the  world  might  be 
a  dark  place  :  a  smooth  place,  in  which  men  and 
women  lived  smooth  lives ;  but  as  it  is  there's 
enough  trouble  and  difficulty  for  everyone  to 
get  his  chance — 

*  Welcome  each  rebuff 
That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough,* 

said  old  Browning,  and  he  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  Tell  them  not  to  be  afraid  of 
the  difficulties  and  temptations  and  troubles  of 
School :  tell  them  they're  just  the  chances 
they've  got  of  showing  whether  they're  the  right 
stuff  or  not,  just  as  a  brave  man  may  welcome 
danger.  There's  my  sermon  for  you,"  said  the 
Match.  "  And  if  you  think  it  would  be  any  use 
I'll  tell  you  the  song  we've  made  up  to  cheer  us 
when  things  seem  to  be  going  wrong  :  of  course 
we've  had  to  put  it  in  human  language,  because 
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it's  the  only  language  there  is,  but  perhaps  that 
makes  it  all  the  better  for  your  purpose.  It's  not 
meant  to  be  fine  poetry,  but  just  a  good  marching 
song — 

*  Some  lift  their  eyes  to  the  hills  for  help, 

If  thence  their  help  may  be, 
And  some  look  East  and  some  look  West, 

And  some  look  over  the  sea : 
But  we  have  a  surer  faith,  my  friends, 

And  when  other  hope  is  none 
We  praise  the  Lord  and  grasp  the  sword 

And  turn  our  face  to  the  sun  ! 

The  sun  that  rises  on  evil  and  good 

He  cheers  and  Wesses  them  all, 
With  flowers  for  pleasure  and  corn  for  food 

And  fruit  for  both  on  the  wall ! 
And  cousins  of  his  are  we,  my  friends, 

With  a  work  like  his  to  be  done, 
So  lift  your  heart  and  play  your  part 

And  turn  your  face  to  the  sun  ! 

Though  he  like  a  giant  may  run  his  course, 

And  we  but  stumble  along. 
Our  share  we'll  take  for  the  family's  sake. 

And  cheer  the  road  with  a  song; 
For  the  sun  will  be  shining  still,  my  friends, 

Long  after  our  journey's  done, 
So  stiffen  your  back  and  lift  your  pack 

And  turn  your  face  to  the  sun  I  * " 

"  That's  rather  good,"  said  I,  for  I  wanted 
to  seem  grateful ;  besides,  I  really  did  think  that 
it  was  rather  a  good  performance  for  a  match. 
"  I'll  try  and  tell  them  something  of  what  you 
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say."  And  then  I  thought  that  I  would  put  his 
philosophy  to  the  test — 

"  Look  here,"  I  said,  "  I  am  just  going  to 
light  this  fire  ;  would  you  rather  I  took  you,  or 
one  of  those  young  friends  of  yours  ?  " 

"  Why  me,  of  course !  "  said  the  Match.  "  It's 
just  what  I've  been  waiting  for  all  this  time  : 
just  give  me  a  moment  to  say  good-bye  to  the 
other  fellows."  And  as  I  picked  him  up,  directly 
afterwards,  I  heard  a  sort  of  rustling  in  the  box 
which  perhaps  before  I  should  not  have  under- 
stood, but  now  I  was  able  to  distinguish  the 
words  they  were  singing — 

"  Our  share  we'll  take  for  the  family's  sake, 
And  cheer  the  road  with  a  song." 

So  I  took  the  roughest  thing  I  could  find  to 
strike  him  on,  and  he  struck  with  a  splendid 
spurt,  like  the  good  little  match  that  he  was ;  and 
he  burnt  steadily  right  down  to  the  end  and  lit 
the  fire  all  by  himself.  Yes :  he  was  a  very  good 
little  match. 
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Summer  19 19. 
Perhaps  I  was  thinking  of  what  I  had  to  say 
to-night,  or  of  what  I  had  been  reading  in  the 
papers,  but  anyhow  the  fact  remains  that  as  I 
lay  in  bed  I  fancied  myself  standing  outside  a 
large  building  which  had  on  its  front  a  large 
poster  —  "  Great  Peace  Exhibition,"  it  said. 
"  Every  possible  kind  of  Peace  on  view  at  once." 
As  admission  appeared  to  be  free,  I  went  in  and 
found  myself  in  an  entrance  hall  from  which 
various  doors  opened  :  the  building  itself  was 
rather  like  the  Darwin  Buildings  at  Shrewsbury, 
with  a  central  hall  with  doors  leading  into  it 
from  the  smaller  rooms  all  round.  But  this  I 
found  out  later  ;  at  the  moment  I  was  almost 
deafened  by  the  noise,  for  each  various  exhibitor 
was  loudly  proclaiming  the  merits  of  his  own 
variety  of  Peace  :  they  were  a  curious  collection 
— a  soldier,  a  business  man,  and  a  Salvation  Army 
lass  were  among  the  noisiest,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  so  far  from  suggesting  peace  of  any  kind  that 
I  was  turning  away  in  disgust,  when  I  noticed  a 

man  standing  by  one  door  who  was  taking  no 
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part  in  the  hubbub.  He  caught  my  eye  and 
smiled  sympathetically.  "  Isn't  it  awful  ?  "  he 
said,  "  and  all  done  in  the  name  of  Peace  !  Come 
in  here  and  I'll  show  you  the  genuine  article." 
He  opened  a  door  on  the  right,  and  shut  it  care- 
fully behind  me  as  I  entered.  The  scene  was  a 
complete  contrast  to  that  outside  :  it  was  abso- 
lutely quiet,  except  for  some  soft  music  which 
was  being  gently  played  on  some  sweet  instru- 
ment :  the  light  was  shaded,  but  I  could  make 
out  a  few  inscriptions  on  the  wall,  of  which  this 
was  the  one  I  remember  best — 

"  Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas, 
Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  does  greatly  please." 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  I  saw  a  lot  of  people 
all  sound  asleep,  middle-aged  people  mostly, 
though  there  were  a  few  boys  among  them,  and  all 
with  a  look  of  supreme  happiness  on  their  faces. 
I  turned  round  to  my  guide  :  he  was  gently 
beating  time  and  murmuring  gently  to  himself — 

"  There  is  sweet  music  here  that  softer  falls 
Than  petals  from  blown  roses  on  the  grass." 

"  But  don't  they  ever  wake  up  ?  "  I  whis- 
pered to  him — for  it  seemed  wrong  to  raise  one's 
voice  in  such  a  place.  "  Wake  up  ?,  "  he  said 
reproachfully,  "  why,  that  would  spoil  it  all !  " 
and  he  went  on,  perhaps  realising  that  I  knew 
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something  about  Shrewsbury,  with  some  lines  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney — 

"  Come  Sleep,  O  Sleep,  the  certain  knot  of  peace, 
The  baiting  place  of  wit,  the  balm  of  woe. 
The  poor  man's  wealth,  the  prisoner's  release. 
The  indifferent  judge  between  the  high  and  low." 

But  I  was  not  convinced  :  "  I  think  Fll  go  on," 
I  said.  "  Can  I  get  through  that  door  ?  "  for 
there  was  one  opening  out  from  the  side  of  the 
room.  His  feelings  were  rather  hurt.  "  No,"  he 
answered  almost  sharply,  "you  must  go  out  the 
way  you  came  in,  if  you  really  won't  stay,"  and 
as  I  left  the  room  I  heard  him  beginning  again — 

"  O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep  .  .  ." 

Outside  the  door  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  the 
soldier.  "  Not  much  doing  in  there,  is  there  ?  " 
said  he  with  a  grin:  "it's  the  most  dead-alive 
place  I  ever  saw :  the  other  day  we  got  in  while 
they  were  all  asleep  and  pinned  up  a  big  picture 
of  a  cemetery  on  one  wall  and  a  valley  of  dry 
bones  on  the  other  :  that's  where  that  kind  of 
peace  leads  to  :  come  in  here,  sir,  and  I'll  show 
you  how  Peace  is  to  be  won."  He  opened  his 
door  as  he  spoke  and  I  found  myself  in  a  very 
different  scene.  It  was  like  the  inside  of  a  big 
munition  factory :  wheels  were  whirring  and 
lathes  turning,  and  one  could  hardly  hear  oneself 
speak.     My  guide  was  rubbing  his  hands  with 
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enthusiasm,  and  "  There  you  are,  sir,"  he  shouted 
in  my  ear :  "  those  old  Romans  knew  what  they 
were  about.  If  you  want  peace  prepare  for  war  ! 
Si  vis  pacem,  para  helium  !  If  we'd  had  guns  and 
shells  enough  when  this  war  began  .  .  ."  But 
I  wasn't  in  the  mood  to  be  quite  fair  to  him. 
"  I'll  give  you  another  bit  of  Latin,"  I  shouted 
back.  "  They  make  a  solitude  and  call  it  peace, 
Solitudinemfaciunt,  pacem  appellant :  that's  what 
a  Briton  said  of  the  Romans  2000  years  ago,  and 
that's  what  you'd  have  us  do  again  to-day.  Let 
me  get  out  of  here  1  "  and  I  pointed  to  the 
side  door.  "  That's  blocked  up,"  he  answered 
angrily.  "  I  didn't  know  you  were  a  pacifist 
or  I'd  never  have  let  you  in." 

I  was  too  angry  to  argue,  and  went  out  quickly 
into  the  hall,  where  I  found  the  city  man  ready 
to  pounce  on  me.  "  Dreadful  nonsense  they 
talk  in  there,  don't  they  ?  "  said  he  :  "  waste  of 
money  and  time,  I  call  it ;  come  in  here  and  I'll 
show  you  what  Peace  really  means."  Inside  his 
room  there  was  again  plenty  of  activity,  but  of  a 
more  varied  kind  :  all  kinds  of  industry  were 
going  on,  and  he  looked  at  it  with  a  complacent 
eye.  "  Trade's  the  thing,  sir !  "  said  he.  "  Peace 
and  Prosperity,  that's  our  motto,  and  these  are 
the  men  that  give  it  us,"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
wall,  where  I  saw  many  portraits  of  distinguished 
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statesmen  :  some  of  them  I  didn't  know,  but  I 
saw  John  Mill  and  John  Bright  among  the 
Englishmen,  and  Prince  Albert  opening  the  Great 
Exhibition,  and  I  recognised  old  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  from  the  picture  in  College  Hall  at 
Eton.  I  couldn't  help  being  impressed  by  the 
business  and  activity  all  round  me.  "  It  looks 
splendid,"  I  said,  "  but  can  it  last  ?  Where's 
your  guarantee  ?  Even  old  Walpole  had  to  fight 
at  last,  and  the  Great  Exhibition  didn't  bring  us 
much  peace,  did  it  ?  Trade  doesn't  make  every- 
one happy  or  good  by  itself."  There  came  into 
my  head  a  quotation  which  many  of  you  have 
heard  from  me  before — 

"  As  I  sat  in  the  cafS  I  said  to  myself, 
They  may  talk  as  they  please  about  what  they  call  pelf; 
They  may  sneer  as  they  like  about  eating  and  drinking ; 
But  help  it  I  cannot,  I  cannot  help  thinking. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money,  heigh-ho, 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  have  money ! " 

And  I  went  on,  "  A  hundred  years  ago,  when 
England  made  all  that  money,  we  didn't  solve  the 
problem  of  making  people  happy  :  what  about 
child-labour  and  women  in  mines  and  slums  ? 
Money  doesn't  solve  it  all.  Can  I  get  through 
into  that  inner  room  ?  "  "  I'm  afraid  those  bales 
of  cotton  are  in  the  way,"  said  he ;  "  and  you  take 
my  word  for  it,  we  don't  want  sentiment :  what 
we  want  is  Trade."     I  wasn't  convinced,  and  the 
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more  I  looked  at  him  the  less  I  liked  his  prosper- 
ous, self-satisfied  air  and  the  hard  lines  round  his 
mouth — so  I  went  out  into  the  front  hall  again  and 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Salvation  Army  lass.  She 
took  me  into  her  room,  where  a  preacher  was 
holding  forth  with  great  eloquence  to  a  mixed 
assembly.  He  was  a  powerful  speaker,  and  as 
he  talked  of  turning  from  their  sins  and  finding 
Peace  in  God  his  congregation  was  visibly  moved. 
At  times  he  asked  them  if  anyone  felt  he  was  saved 
and  had  found  Peace,  and  people  all  over  the  room 
jumped  up  with  strange  cries  and  testified  to  their 
happiness.  It  was  impressive  in  a  way,  but  when 
my  guide  turned  suddenly  to  me  and  asked, 
"  Have  you  found  Peace  ?  "  I  remembered  the 
old  story  of  the  fine  old  clergyman  who  had  that 
question  put  to  him  and  cried  loudly  "  No,  War ! " 
and  was  not  so  ready  with  my  answer.  They 
had  started  singing  a  hymn  by  then,  and  the 
words  did  not  ring  quite  true — 

"  Nothing  has  been  left  for  us, 
Nothing,  sinners,  no  ! 
Jesus  did  it  all  for  us 
Long,  long  ago  !  " 

"  You  haven't  got  the  whole  truth,"  I  said  to 
her ;  "  I  must  go  on,"  and  I  pointed  to  the  side 
door  which  I  saw  open  at  last,  and  though  she 
shook  her  head  reproachfully  I  left  her  and  went  iti. 
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It  was  a  big  room  and  the  light  was  dim,  but  I 
could  see  some  figures  on  their  knees,  and  as  my 
eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom  I  could  make 
out  the  inscriptions  and  paintings  on  the  walls : 
one  wall  had  on  it  a  verse  from  St.  Augustine 
and  under  it  a  line  from  Dante  :  the  first  was 
the  famous  words  which  you  all  know,  "  Thou 
hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O  Lord,  and  our  heart 
knows  no  peace  until  it  find  Peace  in  Thee,"  and 
Dante's  words  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  further  defi- 
nition, "  In  His  will  is  our  Peace."  And  on  the 
other  side  wall  was  a  picture  of  Christ  parting 
with  His  frightened  disciples  and  saying,  "  Peace 
I  leave  with  you  :  My  Peace  I  give  unto  you," 
and  as  He  spoke  they  seemed  to  be  asking  what 
He  meant,  and  His  hand  was  lifted  and  pointed 
towards  the  East,  and  there,  just  as  in  this 
Chapel,  was  the  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Gross,  as 
though  He  said,  "  The  road  is  hard  and  long,  but 
I  have  travelled  it  before  you,  and  when  you 
have  learnt  that  Peace  has  to  be  won  by  endurance 
and  courage,  that  joy  comes  from  the  depths  of 
sorrow,  and  life  from  the  midst  of  death,  then 
at  last  you  will  know  what  old  Zacharias  meant 
when  he  said  that  I  came  *  to  give  light  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
and  to  guide  your  feet  into  the  way  of  Peace.'  " 


THE  KNIGHT 

OR 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  DRAGON 

Summer  1920. 

The  Knight  sat  in  his  ancestral  hall  and  gazed 
around  him  gloomily.  There  were  many  things 
on  which  his  eye  rested  that  recalled  the 
glories  of  the  past.  At  his  feet  lay  the  skin  of  a 
dragon,  which  he  had  brought  home  in  triumph 
on  that  great  day  when  he  had  rid  the  country 
for  ever  of  its  destructive  presence  and  rescued 
the  fair  maiden  whom  it  had  held  a  prisoner. 
On  the  wall  hung  the  picture  of  that  same  fair 
maiden,  who  had  now  for  many  years  been  his 
devoted  wife,  and  close  by  her  portrait  hung  some 
of  the  Saracen  spears  and  shields  which  he  had 
brought  home  from  the  Crusade  when  he  marched 
with  his  royal  master  to  rescue  the  Holy  City. 

But  to-day  none  of  these  objects  had  the  power 
to  please  him  :  rather  they  roused  his  dissatis- 
faction as  he  compared  those  spacious  days  of 
the  past  with  the  narrow  and  wearisome  present. 

"The  times  are  changed  indeed! "  he  murmured 
23  c 
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gloomily  to  himself.  "  Nowadays  there  is  no 
knightly  enterprise  to  undertake  and  no  glory  to 
be  won.  My  arm  is  no  weaker  and  my  courage 
no  less,  but  to-day  there  is  naught  for  me  to  do  ; 
the  neighbours  are  beginning  to  forget  what  I 
did  for  them  of  old.  They  no  longer  yield  me 
the  first  place  without  question  :  'tis  an  ungrate- 
ful world !  nay,  the  very  peasants  murmur  beneath 
their  breath  and  call  me  tyrant — me,  whom  they 
used  to  hail  as  their  deliverer.  Oh  for  that 
old  day  when  they  came  to  welcome  me  with 
songs  and  flowers  and  acclaimed  me  as  their 
saviour  !  "  A  servant  entered  to  put  logs  on 
the  fire,  but  he  scowled  at  him  so  fiercely  that 
the  man  withdrew  in  terror.  His  little  son  ran 
into  the  room,  intent  on  some  childish  game  which 
he  would  have  had  his  father  share,  but  he  drove 
him  away  with  a  curse.  His  faithful  dog  rubbed 
against  his  knee,  but  he  kicked  him  aside,  and  the 
poor  creature  slunk  away  with  his  tail  between 
his  legs. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Knight  was  sorely 
vexed  with  dismal  thoughts.  "  'Tis  a  dull  world, 
a  dull,  ungrateful  world,"  he  repeated  gloomily. 
He  strode  across  to  the  window  and  saw  without 
one  who  seemed  to  have  ridden  with  haste.  For  a 
moment  his  hopes  rose :  it  might  be  that  he  was 
called  to  some  new  deed  of  daring ;   but  he  had 
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been  disappointed  before,  and  he  turned  gloomily 
back  to  the  fire. 

But  now  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the 
messenger  stood  before  him,  bowing  to  the 
ground.  "  What  is  thy  errand  ? "  he  asked 
impatiently.  "  Sir,  an  it  please  you,"  said  the 
messenger,  bowing  again,  "  my  good  lord,  thy 
near  neighbour,  and  his  friends  have  bidden  me 
ride  with  speed  to  summon  thee  to  destroy  a 
terrible  monster  which  hath  wrought  great  despite 
on  this  countryside,  and  they  hold  before  God 
that  there  is  no  hand  that  may  slay  him  save 
only  thine  ;  therefore  am  I  come  with  speed  to 
bring  thee  these  tidings  and  to  call  thee  to  the 
fight."  "  Tell  me  where  he  lies !  "  cried  the 
Knight,  his  eyes  kindling  with  joy.  "  Even  here- 
withal,"  said  the  messenger,  bowing  yet  again, 
"  have  they  sent  a  packet  which  shall  make  thee 
fully  ware  how  thou  mayest  meet  with  him,  and 
they  nothing  doubt  that  for  thee  to  meet  with  him 
will  be  to  slay  him  where  he  stands."  And  the 
messenger  placed  in  the  Knight's  hands  a  parcel, 
which  done,  he  made  yet  another  obeisance  and 
retired. 

The  Knight's  heart  leapt  with  joy.  To  be 
called  thus  by  his  neighbours  was  indeed  an 
honour,  and  his  pleasure  was  all  the  greater 
because  of  late  he  had  begun  to  doubt  whether 
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they  held  him  in  due  respect.  "  Ah,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  when  danger  comes  they  know  to  whom 
they  must  turn !  I  will  even  see  where  this  beast 
hath  his  lair,"  and  with  burning  fingers  he  began 
to  undo  the  packet.  It  seemed  large  and  of 
strange  shape  for  its  purpose  ;  he  unfastened  one 
wrapping  after  another  and  came  at  last  to  the 
end  of  them :  but  lo  and  behold  there  was 
nothing  there  but  a  mirror,  and  around  it  an 
inscription  quaintly  carved  :  "  This  shall  be  the 
guide  to  him  that  would  slay  the  Beast."  He 
cast  one  glance  at  it  and  saw  in  it  his  own  face 
so  distorted  with  rage  that  at  first  he  barely 
recognised  it,  and  as  he  turned  the  mirror  over 
he  saw  written  on  the  back  in  Greek  characters 
the  words  "  Know  thyselJP  That  was  enough ; 
with  a  cry  of  fury  he  flung  the  mirror  from  him 
and  it  broke  in  countless  fragments  on  the  floor. 
And  even  as  he  did  so  his  wife  came  into  the 
hall ;  seeing  her  husband's  evil  case  she  hastened 
to  his  side,  crying  out  to  him  to  tell  her  all.  In 
a  voice  half  broken  with  fury  he  told  her  of  the 
insult,  and  she  with  loving  words  essayed  to 
soothe  him.  At  last  his  anger  grew  less,  and  as  he 
felt  her  gentle  hands  caressing  him,  he  said  with 
a  groan,  "  Ah,  my  love,  where  are  they  gone,  those 
great  days  of  old  ?  When  there  was  fighting 
to  be  done  I  could  prove  myself  a  fit  husband 
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for  thee,  but  now  I  am  worthless,  fit  only  to 
be  insulted  by  these  neighbours  of  mine — ^useless 
alike  to  myself  and  to  thee."  And  she  bent  down 
and  kissed  him,  and  he  said  again  :  "  Oh  for  the 
day  when  thou  wast  a  captive  and  I  came  to  thine 
aid  !  Why  are  there  no  such  deeds  of  glory  for 
me  now  ?  "  and  she,  stroking  his  hair  with  her 
hand  the  while,  made  answer :  "  O  my  dear  love, 
methinks  there  is  yet  full  many  a  maiden  in 
captivity  and  needing  thy  strong  arm  to  help, 
and  fain  would  I  that  thou  should'st  aid  them, 
and  these  many  days  have  I  hoped  to  tell  thee 
thereof,  but  yet  I  dared  not  "  ;  and  he  to  her : 
"  Wherefore  didst  thou  doubt  ?  "  and  she  made 
answer  yet  again  :  "  Oh,  be  not  angry,  my  lord, 
and  I  will  speak!  For  indeed  it  seemeth  to  me 
that  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  and  not  least  in 
thine,  there  are  shut  up  in  foul  durance  the  fair 
maidens  of  Pity  and  Meekness  and  Gentleness, 
and  there  is  but  one  hand  that  can  release  them ; 
and  the  bars  behind  which  they  lie  imprisoned 
some  call  Pride  and  others  Honour  and  others 
Cruelty — but  in  thy  heart,  my  dear  lord,  it  is 
thine  own  Glory  that  hath  fashioned  the  prison 
bars,  and  this  it  is  that  maketh  thee  to  be  harsh 
to  those  that  love  thee  not,  and  to  seem  careless 
at  times  of  those  that  love  thee." 
And  as  he  listened  he  groaned  aloud,  and  said : 
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"  Is  it  then  all  true  ?  Well  was  it  written  by  the 
wise  man  of  old,  *  Be  not  as  a  lion  in  thy  house, 
nor  be  frantic  among  thy  servants ' ;  for  now  I  am 
become  as  it  were  a  monster  unto  many  and  am 
no  longer  worthy  to  be  thy  husband.  I  will  away 
from  here,  that  I  may  go  to  the  war  again  and 
die  there,  having  struck  but  one  more  blow  for 
the  Holy  City !  I  am  good  for  naught  save  for 
the  rough  life  of  the  camp,  and  even  for  that 
perchance  I  am  fit  no  longer." 

And,  even  as  he  spoke,  there  rang  through  the 
hall  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  behold  one  cried 
aloud,  "  A  messenger,  my  lord,  a  messenger  from 
the  King !  "  ;  and  as  he  leapt  up  with  joy  to  greet 
him  they  saw  a  priest  come  forward,  and  he  said : 
"  Sir  Knight,  my  lord  the  King  has  sent  to  bid 
thee  come  to  fight  once  more  for  the  Holy  City, 
which  is  sore  beset  by  the  bands  of  the  infidels ; 
and  knowing  well  thy  valiance  of  old  he  calls 
thee  first  of  all  his  knights  to  join  the  battle;  and 
indeed  it  is  time  for  every  good  man  to  gird  on 
his  armour  to  the  fight ;  and  here  is  his  warrant 
plainly  written,  '  He  that  overcometh  shall 
inherit.'  And  the  Knight,  all  trembling  and 
astonished,  answered  him :  "  Nay,  fair  sir,  but  am 
I  in  truth  a  good  man  such  as  thou  seekest  ?  I 
count  not  myself  worthy  to  march  in  such  an 
array,  for  indeed  I  have  looked  of  late  into  my 
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heart  and  see  therein  many  foul  stains  such  as  ill 
become  a  Christian  soldier." 

And  the  priest  smiled  on  him  and  answered  : 
"  Nay,  sir,  it  is  even  such  as  thou  that  my  lord  the 
King  would  call,  for  indeed  the  name  of  the  Holy 
City  is  Mansoul ;  and  the  foes  that  beset  it  are  Anger 
and  Lust  and  Cruelty,  and  they  have  marshalled 
against  it  their  hosts  of  petty  cares  and  petty 
plagues  and  petty  pains,  and  it  is  very  sore  beset ; 
yet  it  needeth  but  a  brave  heart  to  overcome 
them,  and  for  that  thou  sayest  thy  heart  is  weak, 
hast  thou  never  read  this  saying,  '  God  is  greater 
than  thy  heart  and  knoweth  all  things '  ?  Kneel 
then  on  thy  knees  and  I  will  send  thee  forth  with 
two  words  of  comfort."  And  as  the  Knight 
knelt  before  him  he  lifted  up  his  hands  in  blessing 
and  said :  "  Remember  who  it  is  that  hath  said, 
*  Be  of  good  cheer ;  for  I  have  overcome,'  and 
again, '  in  your  patience  ye  shall  win  your  souls.'  " 
And  thereto  he  added  these  words  :  "  Now  unto 
Him  that  is  able  to  keep  thee  from  falling,  and  to 
present  thee  faultless  before  the  presence  of  His 
Glory  with  exceeding  joy — to  the  only  wise  God 
our  Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion  and 
power,  both  now  and  for  ever.    Amen." 
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Summer  1921. 

It  was  certainly  a  Lost  Property  Office  :  the 
board  over  the  door  said  as  much,  and  there  was 
also  a  large  notice  stating  that  "  Applications  for 
all  sorts  of  Real  Property  which  has  been  lost  and 
which  the  owners  are  really  desirous  to  recover 
should  be  made  within." 

I  was  just  looking  at  this,  when  the  door  opened 
and  a  benevolent-looking  old  gentleman  came 
out  and  began  to  take  down  the  shutters.  "  Ah, 
I  see  you  are  looking  at  our  notice,"  he  said,  after 
we  had  greeted  one  another.  "  I  had  that  put  up 
to  avoid  confusion  :  so  many  people  would  keep 
coming  for  things  they  hadn't  really  lost  or  didn't 
really  want  back." 

"  Yes,  I  was  rather  puzzled,"  I  answered,  "  and 
I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  even  now : 
I  thought  Real  property  meant  things  like  land 
and  houses  and  so  on,  and  people  wouldn't  come 
to  a  Lost  Property  Office  to  look  for  them." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  that's  the  lawyer's  definition, 
but  lawyers  don't  go  very  deep   into   things ; 
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why,  they  distinguish  between  Real  and  Personal 
property  just  as  if  being  Personal  wasn't  just 
what  made  things  Real :  any  philosopher  would 
tell  you  that,  and  I  expect  to  get  more  truth  out 
of  philosophers  than  out  of  lawyers.  Now,  when 
/  say  Real  I  really  mean  real,  you  see,  and  that 
makes  all  the  difference  !  But  come  inside  and 
you  will  understand  it  better." 

We  went  in,  and  I  found  myself  in  a  room 
quite  unlike  what  I  expected  :  there  were  none 
of  those  neatly  ticketed  piles  of  lost  articles — 
books  and  bags  and  sticks  and  so  on — that  one 
usually  sees ;  but  only  an  office  with  a  desk,  and 
some  pictures  on  the  wall,  and  two  or  three  doors 
opening  out  of  it. 

"  But  where  are  the  things  ? "  I  asked,  turning 
to  my  guide.  My  question  seemed  to  trouble 
him,  for  he  was  pressing  his  hand  to  his  head  and 
giving  signs  of  extreme  confusion. 

"  I  do  wish  you  wouldn't  use  such  hard  words," 
he  said ;  "  I  really  haven't  any  idea  what  you 
mean  by  '  things.'  " 

"  Why,  things  like  umbrellas,"  said  I ;  "  that's 
the  sort  of  thing  I'm  always  losing." 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  with  a  look  of  relief,  "  is  that 
all  ?  I  thought  you  meant  real  things,  and  I 
couldn't  show  you  those,  could  I  ?  But  um- 
brellas," he  went  on,  without  giving  me  time  to 
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ask  any  more,  "  I  don't  think  they're  quite 
property,  are  they  ?  You  see  we  mean  by  '  pro- 
perty '  something  that  really  and  truly  is  yours  and 
wouldn't  be  quite  the  same  if  anyone  else  had  it, 
and  your  umbrella,  though  no  doubt  you  would 
be  very  sorry  to  part  with  it,  would  be  just  as 
good  an  umbrella  whoever  had  it.  We  don't 
deal  with  that  sort  of  loss  here,  but  only  with 
really  personal  property,  such  as  time,  and  temper, 
and  opportunities,  and  so  on." 

I  saw  that  I  had  an  original  old  fellow  to  deal 
with,  and  I  decided  to  humour  him. 

"  But  surely  Time  doesn't  belong  to  anyone 
in  particular  ?  "  said  I.  "  If  I  lose  my  time,  that 
doesn't  prevent  other  people  from  having  it." 

"  That's  quite  a  mistake,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
he,  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands ;  "  other  people 
can  have  their  time,  but  your  time  is  lost  all  right." 

"  But  what  do  you  do  for  people  who've  lost 
their  time  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Can  they  ever  get  it 
back  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  can,"  said  he.  "  Didn't  I  hear 
you  singing  the  other  day 

*Time  that's  lost  may  all  retrieve'? 

and  that  would  be  humbug  if  the  thing  couldn't 
be  done.  Not  but  what  it's  rather  a  painful 
process :  I've  got  a  lot  of  them  at  it  in  there," 
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he  went  on,  pointing  to  one  of  the  doors,  "  hard 
at  work  trying  to  make  up  for  lost  time." 

"  I  suppose  they  have  to  work  Hke  niggers  ?  " 
I  asked  sympathetically.  My  friend  seemed 
pained. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered  ;  "  that's  just  what  they 
don't  do,  for  niggers  work  without  thinking,  and 
they've  got  to  learn  to  think  for  themselves. 
You  can  hear  them  if  you  like  to  go  near  the  door." 

I  crept  up  on  tiptoe,  and  inside  I  heard  a  lot 
of  voices  singing  together — 

"  Gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may, 
Old  time  is  still  a-flying, 
And  this  same  rose  that  blooms  to-day 
To-morrow  may  be  dying  ! " 

"  They  don't  sound  very  gloomy,"  I  said. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  Of  course  that's  only 
the  first  stage,  and  we  make  them  learn  that 
because  it's  such  a  jolly  tune;  and  after  all,  there 
are  plenty  of  worse  things  than  rosebuds,  and 
if  you  learn  to  gather  them  at  the  right  time  it's 
a  great  thing.  Then  you  can  go  on  and  find  that 
there  are  other  things  that  have  to  be  gathered 
in  at  the  right  time,  like  wisdom,  and  knowledge, 
and  love,  and  so  on." 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  quite  understand  yet," 
said  I. 

"  You'll  understand  better  if  you  watch  a  bit," 
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he  answered.  "  Here  are  some  people  coming  in  : 
if  you'll  sit  in  the  corner,  you  can  listen  to  what 
goes  on,  and  that'll  make  things  clearer." 

So  I  sat  and  watched  the  people  as  they  came 
in,  and  there  was  a  very  queer  mixture  of  appli- 
cants :  there  was  a  man  who  had  lost  his  train, 
and  a  lady  who  had  lost  her  purse,  and  a  boy  who 
had  lost  his  situation,  and  it  had  to  be  explained 
to  each  of  them  that  nothing  could  be  done  for 
them,  because  the  things  hadn't  really  ever 
belonged  to  them  at  all :  they  took  a  good  deal 
of  convincing,  especially  the  lady.  And  after 
them  there  was  a  stream  of  commonplace  in- 
quirers after  sticks  and  books  and  umbrellas,  most 
of  which  had  been  left  in  railway  carriages,  and 
they  all  had  to  be  sent  away  uncomforted, 

I  was  beginning  to  get  a  little  bored,  when  a 
man  came  in  in  a  great  state  of  excitement ;  it 
was  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  what  he 
had  lost,  for  he  had  clearly  lost  his  temper.  He 
didn't  know  it  himself,  though  :  he  thought  he 
had  lost  his  character,  and  was  very  angry  with 
a  friend  of  his  who,  as  he  thought,  had  taken  it 
away.  I  was  much  interested  to  see  how  the 
superintendent  would  deal  with  him,  and  couldn't 
help  admiring  the  way  he  did  it.  He  began  by 
explaining  that  one's  character  was  one  of  the 
things  one  couldn't  possibly  lose,  so  there  was 
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no  reason  to  be  afraid  about  that  (in  fact,  as  he 
added,  he  had  known  people  who  would  have 
been  very  glad  if  someone  would  take  away  their 
character  and  give  them  another — but  the  thing 
simply  couldn't  be  done).  And  then  he  went  on 
to  explain  to  the  man  very  gently  that  it  was  his 
temper  he  had  really  lost,  and  as  he  was  at  bottom 
a  good-hearted  fellow  it  wasn't  long  before  he 
saw  it  and  began  to  laugh  at  himself. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  said,  "  I  daresay  you're  right, 
and  I  should  like  to  get  my  temper  back:  can 
you  manage  that  for  me  ?  " 

"  It's  quite  simple,"  said  the  superintendent ; 
"  you've  only  got  to  advertise." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  the  other. 

"  You've  only  got  to  let  it  be  known  that 
you've  lost  it,  and  that  you  know  you've  lost  it, 
and  you'll  find  it'll  come  back  all  right.  Besides, 
lots  of  people  are  sure  to  know  about  it,  and 
they'll  be  only  too  glad  to  help  you.  Everyone 
always  knows  about  that  sort  of  loss — ^generally 
before  the  owner  realises  it  himself." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  will  come  back  a  bit  better 
than  it  was  when  it  went,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  my  friend,  "  I  think  they 
generally  do — but  don't  forget  to  ,  advertise : 
it's  far  the  quickest  way." 

After  this  there  was  another  dull  period  of 
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ordinary  inquiries,  the  only  exception  being  a 
young  man  who  said  he  had  lost  his  heart,  but  as 
it  proved  on  inquiry  that  he'd  got  another  in 
exchange  he  was  soon  consoled,  and  he  went 
away,  after  a  little  talk  with  the  superintendent, 
humming  happily  to  himself — 

"  My  true  love  hath  my  heart,  and  I  have  his, 
By  just  exchange  the  one  to  the  other  given." 

He  was  followed  by  a  young  man  in  great 
distress,  because  he  said  he  had  lost  his  faith  ;  but 
after  some  inquiry  the  superintendent  showed 
him  that  it  hadn't  ever  been  his  own,  but  was 
only  his  mother's  faith  which  he  had  found  lying 
about  at  home  and  had  picked  up  and  been 
using  as  his  own. 

"  It's  a  splendid  thing  for  a  pattern,"  said  the 
superintendent,  "  and  I  hope  you'll  get  one  of 
your  own  that  will  be  as  good.  There's  any 
amount  of  the  same  material  to  be  had :  you 
may  not  make  one  quite  the  same  shape,  but  the 
thing  that  matters  is  what  it's  made  of  and  not 
the  precise  cut :  only  everyone  must  do  some 
of  the  work  himself." 

Then  there  were  some  people  who  had  lost 
opportunities,  and  they  were  rather  a  sad  sight, 
for  they  had  been  told  that  opportunities  once 
lost  never  come  back  :  one  of  them  quoted  a  sad 
little  bit  of  poetry — 
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"  For  with  the  dream  forgone,  forgone, 
The  deed  forborne  for  ever; 
The  worm  Regret  will  canker  on 
And  time  will  turn  him  never." 

And  another  quoted  a  proverb  about  Opportunity- 
having  all  his  hair  in  front,  so  that  if  you  don't 
take  him  by  the  forelock  you  can  never  catch 
him  hy  his  bald  back  head.  And  so  they  came 
in  great  distress  to  ask  if  anything  could  be  done 
for  them.  The  superintendent  was  very  sym- 
pathetic :  he  didn't  try  to  persuade  them  that 
they'd  ever  have  quite  the  same  chances  again, 
but  he  told  them  that  they  would  have  others. 
"  And  after  all,"  he  said,  "  if  the  chances  aren't 
the  same,  you  won't  be  the  same  either,  for 
anyone  who  knows  he  has  missed  a  chance  and 
is  sorry  he  has  missed  it,  is  more  likely  to  take  it 
next  time.  No  one  need  make  the  same  mistake 
twice,  and  if  he  does,"  he  went  on,  turning  to 
the  one  who  had  quoted  the  gloomy  proverb, 
"  just  remember  another  proverb  which  says, 
*  There's  no  failure  except  ceasing  to  try.'  And 
instead  of  your  gloomy  poem,"  he  added  to  the 
other,  "  I  recommend  you  to  keep  on  saying 
this  verse  of  Keble — 

*The  trivial  round,  the  common  task 
Will  furnish  all  we  need  to  ask, 
Room  to  deny  ourselves — a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.' 

And  what  more  opportunity  can  you  want  than 
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that  ?  *  I  say  unto  you,' "  he  went  on,  half  to 
himself,  "  *  that  many  prophets  and  kings  desired 
to  see  the  things  that  you  see  and  saw  them 
not,  and  to  hear  the  things  which  you  hear  and 
heard  them  not ' — ^yes,  and  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  and  serving  God  which 
you  have  and  had  them  not." 

And  so  the  day  went  on,  with  a  continuous 
string  of  inquiries — some  serious,  some  trivial, 
some  pathetic,  and  some  absurd.  Later  in  the 
day  there  came  a  lady  in  deep  mourning,  and  from 
the  few  words  I  heard  I  guessed  that  she  had  lost 
her  son  :  he  must  have  died,  I  think,  in  the  War. 
I  felt  rather  an  intruder  and  didn't  like  to  listen 
too  closely,  but  I  could  see  that  the  superintendent 
was  giving  her  some  passages  to  read  from  one  or 
two  of  the  books  on  his  table,  and  as  I  knew  the 
books  I  could  guess  at  what  he  was  saying.  One 
was  the  memoir  of  a  very  gallant  Etonian  who  had 
lost  his  best  friend — he  was  to  be  killed  himself 
a  month  later — and  I  think  the  passages  he 
showed  her  were  something  like  this :  "  And  so 
one  must  just  go  on,  never  doubting  that  the 
time  will  come  when  I  shall  see  him  again  "  ; 
and  once  more, "  I  wonder  why  a  wooden  cross  and 
a  little  plot  of  earth  should  mean  so  much — when 
he  is  far  away — and  yet  I  don't  suppose  so  very 
far."    And  then  I  saw  him  take  a  book  of  poems. 
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and  I  knew  that  he  was  reading  to  her  that 
splendid  passage  about  Death  which  begins — 

**  Think  that  thou  hear'st  thy  knell,  and  think  no  more 
But  that,  as  bells  called  thee  to  church  before, 
So  this  to  the  Triumphant  Church  .  .  ." 

And  then  he  led  her  to  one  of  the  doors  in  the 
wall  behind,  and  as  he  opened  it  I  could  just  see 
hanging  on  the  wall  the  picture  of  One  who  gave 
His  life  for  others  and  rose  again  from  the  dead  the 
third  day :  and  from  within  there  came  a  sound  of 
music — of  trumpets  sounding  on  the  other  side. 

As  I  was  left  alone,  I  went  over  to  his  desk  and 
picked  up  another  of  the  books  he  had  shown  her, 
and  it  fell  open  at  a  poem  which  began — 

"  Lest  Heaven  be  full  of  greybeards  hoary, 
God,  who  made  boys  for  His  delight, 
Stoops  in  an  hour  of  grief  and  glory 
And  calls  them  in — out  of  the  night." 

He  was  in  there  for  some  time,  but  luckily  no  one 
else  came  in  :  it  was  getting  late,  I  suppose,  and 
near  to  closing  time.  But  he  came  back  at  last 
and  began  to  talk  of  shutting  up  for  the  night. 
But  just  then  the  door  burst  open  and  a  man 
rushed  in  in  terrible  excitement :  he  took  no  notice 
of  me,  but  burst  out,  "  I'm  lost,  I'm  lost !  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  !^  Has  not 
Christ  Himself  said,  *  What  is  a  man  profited  if 
he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? ' 
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And  I  have  denied  Him  whom  at  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  I  love.  Lost,  lost,  all  lost  between 
Earth  and  Heaven  !  " 

The  superintendent  did  not  try  to  argue  with 
him,  but  there  came  on  his  face  a  smile  of  great 
tenderness  and  he  said,  "  Then  blessed  art  thou 
indeed,  my  son,  for  is  it  not  written  that  it  was 
such  as  thou  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  ?  No  man  is  lost  beyond  God's 
power  to  find.  Come  into  His  presence  and 
learn  His  will  for  thee."  And  he  drew  him  with 
him  to  the  third  door,  and  what  I  heard  and  saw 
as  that^door  opened  I  may  not  tell,  but  I  think  I 
know  better  now  why  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel 
that  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of 
God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 

The  door  closed  behind  them,  but  as  I  stood 

outside  I  was  able  to  read  the  verses  written  above 

it,  under  a  picture  of  Our  Lord  on  the  cross — 

"  Here  is  the  Faith  that  wise  men  dimly  groped  for, 
The  evidence  of  things  as  yet  unseen, 
The  full  assurance  of  the  tidings  hoped  for 
That  what  Christ  is  God  has  for  ever  been. 

Here  is  the  Hope  that  shone  afar  to  guide  them, 
Prophets  and  kings — although  their  eyes  were  blind 

Yet  they  desired  to  see  the  light  denied  them  : 
Here  is  fulfilled  the  Hope  of  all  mankind. 

Here  is  the  Love  that  saints  and  sinners  sighed  for — 
Paul  in  his  prison,  David  on  his  throne — 

The  Love  that  will  not  fail  the  souls  He  died  for 
But  claims  the  very  outcast  for  His  own." 
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Epiphany. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  you  may  read 
how  Our  Lord  preached  in  His  own  village,  and 
how  He  found  it  true  that,  in  His  own  words,  no 
prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.  You 
remember  how  after  they  had  heard  His  sermon 
"  they  were  filled  with  wrath,  and  rose  up  and 
thrust  Him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  Him  unto 
the  brow  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built, 
that  they  might  cast  Him  down  headlong."  Of 
what  actually  happened  we  are  only  told  that 
"  He  passing  through  the  midst  of  them  went 
His  way." 

But  the  story  goes  that  He  was  still  sitting  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill  to  which  they  had  brought^ 
Him,  and  as  He  thought  of  what  had  happened 
that  day  His  heart  was  heavy  within  Him.  He 
knew  the  reason  of  their  anger  :  it  was  because 
He  had  told  them  that  the  mercies  of  God  were 
not  sent  to  the  Jews  alone  but  to  strangers  also, 
and  it  was  of  these  strangers  that  He  thought 
as  He  sat  gazing  Westwards  over  the  sea.  He 
remembered  the  story  of  the  Wise  Men  from 
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the  East  and  their  gifts.  He  remembered  how 
Simeon  had  hailed  Him  as  the  light  that  should 
lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  now  that  His  own  people 
had  refused  Him  He  pondered  the  more  what 
those  words  might  mean ;  and  in  His  prayer  He 
cried  aloud  to  His  Father  and  said,  "  O  My 
Father,  if  indeed  I  have  come  to  Mine  own  and 
they  receive  Me  not,  grant  that  I  may  show  forth 
Thy  mercies  to  Thy  children  that  are  scattered 
abroad !  Show  Thou  some  token  upon  Me  for 
good,  that  I  who  love  Thee  may  see  it  and  take 
comfort  "  ;  and  stretching  out  His  arms  towards 
the  sea  He  cried,  "  O  great  and  wide  sea,  if 
indeed  for  Me  thine  isles  are  waiting,  bring  from 
afar  those  who  shall  hear  My  word,  so  that  the 
name  of  the  Father  may  be  praised  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof ! " 

Thus  He  prayed  as  the  sun  sunk  into  the  sea, 
and  after  His  prayer  He  laid  Himself  down  to  rest. 

And  as  He  slept  He  dreamed,  and  it  seemed  to 
Him  in  His  dream  that  three  ships  came  sailing 
in  to  the  shore ;  but  though  they  came  with  the 
same  wind  yet  were  they  different  to  look  upon, 
for  one  was  a  ship  of  war  with  pennons  streaming 
from  its  masts,  and  another  a  goodly  merchant 
vessel,  and  the  third  but  a  poor  fishing  boat. 
And  from  these  boats  He  saw  men  descend  and 
climb  the  hill  towards  the  place  where  He  lay. 
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And  lifting  up  His  eyes  He  saw  two  men  stand 
before  Him,  and  they  came  forward  as  though 
they  would  have  speech  with  Him.  And  the  first 
was  clad  as  a  warrior  in  coat  of  mail,  and  a  red 
cross  shone  upon  his  breast,  and  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  mighty  sword.  And,  bowing  low,  he 
came  and  stood  before  Jesus,  and  said  to  Him, 
"  My  Lord,  in  the  West  I  have  seen  Thy  star, 
and  am  come  to  bring  Thee  the  best  gift  I  have, 
my  sword  of  steel.  'Tis  a  blade  well  tempered, 
beside  which  the  swords  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
are  but  things  of  naught,  and  I  bring  it  that  there- 
with Thou  mayest  smite  Thine  enemies  beneath 
Thy  feet." 

And  Jesus  smiled  on  him  and  took  the  sword 
with  words  of  thanks,  but  as  He  looked  on  it  His 
face  grew  sad,  and  He  said ;  "  O  Sword  of  steel, 
wilt  thou  indeed  fight  in  My  battles  ?  A  strong 
friend  art  thou,  and  in  years  to  come  full  many 
a  brave  deed  shall  be  wrought  by  thy  means : 
yet  may  not  I  put  My  trust  in  thee,  for  the 
legions  of  My  Father's  angels  wait  still  His  word  to 
fight.     And  yet  I  thank  thee,  friend,  for  thy  gift." 

And  the  second  stranger  took  his  place  ;  and 
he  was  dressed  like  a  clerkly  man,  and  in  his  hand 
he  held  a  book,  and  he  bowed  low  and  said  to 
Jesus,  "  My  Lord,  I  too  have  seen  Thy  star,  and 
I    bring    Thee   from   the    West   a   book  newly 
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imprinted  by  the  art  of  man.  It  is  indeed  the 
best  that  I  have  to  offer,  and  therewith  as  with  a 
true  sword  that  proceedeth  from  Thy  mouth  shalt 
Thou  slay  the  powers  of  error,  and  bring  to  naught 
the  wiles  of  the  Devil  and  his  lying  words." 

And  Jesus  smiled  on  him  and  thanked  him  and 
took  the  book,  and  as  He  looked  on  it  He  cried : 
"  Ah,  here  in  this  printed  book  is  indeed  a  mighty 
power,  for  great  is  the  Truth  and  it  shall  pre- 
vail." But  even  as  He  spoke,  He  sighed,  and 
looking  once  more  upon  the  book  He  said,  "  And 
yet  the  words  of  man  whereof  thou  shalt  bear 
record  are  but  as  the  thoughts  of  his  heart, 
and  from  that  fountain  comes  bitter  water  as  well 
as  sweet.  In  the  years  that  come  there  shall  be 
many  that  trust  in  books,  and  through  books  shall 
they  come  to  sorrow  and  to  strife,  and  the  Sword 
shall  rage  against  the  Book  and  the  Book  shall  but 
sharpen  the  Sword."  **" 

And  there  was  silence  for  a  while,  and  Jesus 
turning  to  them  said,  "  Saw  I  not  three  ships  ? 
And  where  is  he  of  the  third  ?  "  And  the 
soldier  made  answer,  "  My  Lord,  I  rebuked  him 
because  he  followeth  not  with  us,  and  indeed  he 
seemed  but  a  poor  mean  fellow  and  ill-clad,  and 
though  he  voyaged  with  us  from  the  West  it 
seemed  that  he  had  no  gift  to  bring." 

But  Jesus  beheld  him  where  he  stood  behind 
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the  others,  and  called  to  him  to  come  forward, 
and  he  came  with  speed  and  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  and  spoke  and  said :  "  O  my  Lord, 
indeed  I  have  no  gift  to  bring,  and  yet  I  needs 
must  come  when  I  had  seen  Thy  star."  And 
Jesus  beholding  him  loved  him  and  said,  "  Hast 
thou  indeed  no  offering  ? "  And  he  answered, 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,  for  I  am  poor  and  come  of  poor 
folk,  and  can  bring  Thee  but  the  love  of  my 
heart :  and  indeed  there  are  full  many  in  my 
case,  both  men  and  women,  for  they  see  in  Thee 
their  hope  in  sorrow  and  their  strength  in  weak- 
ness, and  yet  have  they  naught  to  give." 

And  Jesus  lifted  him  from  his  knees  and  kissed 
him,  and  "  Friend,"  said  He,  "  thou  hast  brought 
Me  more  than  they  all.  The  gold,  the  frankin- 
cense, the  myrrh,  the  sword  of  steel,  and  the 
printed  book,  gladly  do  I  take  them  all,  for  they 
are  freely  given.  But  it  is  for  the  Love  of  men 
and  women  that  I  come  :  for  therewith  must 
My  battles  be  fought,  and  on  their  hearts  must 
My  words  be  written."  And  He  let  them 
depart  with  His  blessing,  and  as  they  departed 
He  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  a  dream. 

And  the  day  after  "  He  came  down  to  Caper- 
naum, a  city  of  Galilee,  and  taught  them  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  and  they  were  astonished  at  His 
doctrine,  for  His  word  was  with  power." 
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End  of  Summer  half ^  192 1. 

I  HOPE  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  fable  to-night,  and  if  the 
moral  is  a  trifle  obvious — well,  you  must  forgive 
that  too. 

I  was  standing  in  School  Yard  the  other  night 
and  thinking,  as  was  not  unnatural,  of  people 
leaving — and  remembering  how  horrid  a  thing 
it  is  to  leave  school — and  wondering  how  much 
anyone  who  left  was  taking  away,  and  how  far 
it  was  our  fault  that  they  weren't  taking  away 
more,  when  I  heard  a  voice  saying :  "  And  yet 
it  may  happen  perchance  to  be  more  than  you 
believe  ;  I  know  full  well  what  it  is  to  be  down- 
cast in  heart ;  yet  in  very  truth  'tis  from  the 
devil  that  such  gloomy  thoughts  proceed." 

I  looked  about,  but  there  was  no  one  there, 
and  somehow  I  wasn't  surprised  to  find  it  was 
the  Founder  talking,  for,  after  all,  no  one  has 
a  better  right  to  talk  in  School  Yard  than  he : 
so  I  answered  him  without  any  question.  "  I 
hope  you're  right,  sir  ;  but  somehow  one  doesn't 
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feel  quite  happy  about  it.  The  end  of  a  Summer 
half  always  makes  me  feel  a  bit  depressed." 

"  'Tis  indeed  from  the  evil  one  that  such 
thoughts  come,"  said  King  Henry ;  "  I  had  need 
in  my  own  day  to  learn  that  lesson :  yet  was  I 
slow  to  learn.  But  was  it  not  for  this  that  I 
founded  this  school,  that,  after  my  sorrowful 
years,  I  might  have  happy  faces  about  me  ? 
And  through  all  these  years  they  have  not 
failed." 

"  But,  sir,"  I  said,  "  do  you  really  think  they 
learn  much  ?  And  are  they  the  things  you 
want  them  to  learn  ?  We  do  our  best,  but 
one  doesn't  see  much  result,  and  perhaps  they 
aren't  very  good  at  expressing  their  feelings, 
but  it's  hard  to  be  sure  what  they  really  take 
away." 

I  could  see  that  he  was  smiling  at  me.  "  You 
take  too  much  upon  you,  my  friend,"  said  he ; 
"  I  have  others  besides  you  to  teach  my  scholars, 
and  their  teaching  may  be  of  greater  worth." 

"  Oh  yes,  sir,"  I  answered,  rather  abashed,  "  of 
course  I  know " 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  he,  "  I  meant  not  that, 
though  that  may  well  be  true.  But  it  was  in 
my  mind  that  Beauty  teaches  better  and  more 
potently  than  any  word  of  man  :  let  Lupton's 
Tower  speak ! "  he  went  on,  raising  his  voice. 
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And  from  behind  him  there  came  a  deep  tone 
which  I  seemed  to  recognise,  though  I  had  never 
heard  it  before — 

"  My  brick  that  glows  with  tints  of  rose, 

My  vanes  that  catch  the  sun 
And  glitter  bright  with  golden  light 

As  each  fair  day  is  done ; 
The  shadows,  lingering  on  the  tower 

That  Lupton  built  for  thee. 
Bid  Eton's  sons  to  learn  the  power 

That  comes  to  those  who  see. 
For  Beauty  opens  blind  men's  eyes 

And  bids  the  dumb  man  sing; 
Thus  day  and  night,  in  shade  and  light, 

I  do  thy  work,  O  King  ! " 

"  Yes,"  said  King  Henry  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure, 
"  he  does  my  work  as  I  fain  would  have  it  done  ; 
but  he  does  not  work  alone  :  my  scholars  must 
learn  to  care  for  Truth  as  well  as  Beauty,  for 
Truth  it  is  that  makes  men  free.  Let  Upper 
School  speak,"  he  cried,  "  and  tell  me  what  is 
done  here  for  the  cause  of  Truth !  " 

And  from  the  other  side  of  School  Yard  an 
answer  came — 

*'  A  harder  task  of  us  you  ask. 

For  Truth  is  hard  to  find, 
And  those  who  learn  that  Truth  is  stern 

May  dream  that  she's  unkind. 
Yet  piece  by  piece,  as  years  increase. 

We  do  thy  work,  O  King, 
And  point  the  way  to  all  the  Truth 

That  wiser  years  may  bring  ! " 
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"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Founder ;  "  but  Truth  and 
Beauty  are  not  all,  and  it  is  Goodness  that  I  most 
would  have  them  learn.  And  for  that  I  must 
call  other  witness." 

"  Is  it  the  Chapel,  sir  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Not  so,"  said  he,  and  again  he  spoke  with  a 
smile  on  his  lips ;  "  the  Chapel,  my  own  great 
building,  is  the  place  where  I  designed  that 
Truth  and  Beauty  and  Goodness  should  meet 
together  and  should  kiss  each  other.  But  I  have 
other  witnesses  nearer  at  hand  who  can  tell  of 
their  lives  of  every  day,  and  so  shall  I  see  most 
clearly  what  they  have  learnt  of  Love." 

"  But  what  witnesses,  sir,  are  these  ?  "  I 
asked,  "  for  indeed  the  boys  themselves  will  not 
talk  of  the  things  they  care  most  for." 

"  Is  it  not  written,"  said  he,  "  that  if  these 
shall  hold  their  peace  the  very  stones  shall  cry 
out  ?  Speak  to  me  then,  O  little  stones  of  mine, 
and  tell  me  what  ye  know !  "  And  a  sound  arose 
as  of  many  voices  singing  softly  together,  and  the 
song  they  sang  ran  in  this  fashion — 

"  WeVe  seen  them  all  a  thousand  times — so  like,  but  none  the 

same, 
Now  loitering  here  for  absence,  now  hurrying  to  a  game ; 
WeVe  watched  them  here  for  many  a  year :  we  know  their 

very  tread, 
We  guess  the  things  they  think  about :  we  hear  the  things 

they've  said. 
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And  if  they  know  not  what  they  owe  for  all  that  Eton  made 

them, 
Then  ask  the  stones,  the  little  stones,  and  they  will  all  upbraid 

them. 

We've  seen  them  all  five  years  or  more :   what  wonder  at 

our  knowing 
The  memories  that  fill  their  mind,  now  that  it's  time  for 

going  ? 
They're  thinking  mostly  of  the  friends  they  work  or  play  or 

mess  with. 
And  friends  perhaps  of  early  days  they  shared  each  small 

success  with : 
Those  who  forget  how  great  their  debt  to  those  they  leave 

behind  them 
Must  ask  the  stones,  the  little  stones,  and  surely  they'll  remind 

them. 

Friends  teach  a  man  he  is  not  made  to  live  and  die  alone, 
Till  in  their  pains  and  pleasures  he  perhaps  forgets  his  own ; 
For  every  friend  is  taught  of  God  to  love  and  serve  another, 
And  there  be  friends  (saith  Solomon)  stick  closer  than  a 

brother ; 
So  if  they  count  a  little  thing  the  friends  that  Eton  gave  them. 
From  such  a  sin,  thy  stones,  O  King,  thy  little  stones  shall 

save  them." 

"  Thank  God,  thank  God  !"  said  King  Henry, 
half  to  himself ;  "  then  are  they  in  truth  my  own 
children  if  they  have  love  one  to  another,  and 
have  grateful  hearts." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  and  at  length  I 
plucked  up  courage  to  ask  him  :  "  But,  sir,  is 
there  not  yet  one  song  that  I  may  hear — the  song 
of  the  Chapel  wherein,  as  you  said  just  now,  all 
these  are  blended  ?  " 
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"  You  have  but  to  listen,"  said  he,  "  and  you 
shall  hear  the  song  which  my  Chapel  sings  to  me 
every  day  :  the  words  indeed  are  old,  and  yet  I 
never  grow  weary  of  the  hearing." 

I  stood  still  and  listened  with  all  my  ears,  and 
there  came  from  Chapel  a  song  which  you  know 
very  well,  and  we  will  sing  it  once  more  to-night 
before  we  go.  I  need  not  quote  it  all  to  you,  but 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  ended — 

"  O  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem :  they  shall  prosper  that 

love  thee. 
Peace  be  within  thy  walls,  and  plenteousness  within  thy 

palaces. 
For  my  brethren  and  companions'  sakes,  I  will  wish  thee 

prosperity, 
Yea,  because  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  our  God,  I  will  seek 

to  do  thee  good." 


THE  TWO  PALACES 

There  was  in  a  certain  country  a  great  King 
who  would  fain  have  two  palaces  built  for  himself 
in  the  provinces  of  his  dominion.  Therefore 
he  summoned  to  himself  two  of  his  great  nobles 
and  gave  them  the  charge  of  the  building.  He 
bade  marble  and  wood  and  stone  in  abundance 
to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  came  himself 
moreover  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  building, 
and  thereafter  departed,  laying  upon  them  this 
command — that  the  building  should  be  exceed- 
ing magnificent  and  should  be  ready  to  receive 
him  when  he  should  come  again. 

Now  when  the  first  of  these  nobles  saw  the 
greatness  of  the  task  that  was  laid  upon  him  he 
was  dismayed  in  his  heart,  and  said,  "  How  may 
I  hope  to  build  a  palace  which  shall  be  worthy  of 
my  King  ?  It  will  be  better  that  I  wait  till  I  have 
more  certain  word  of  his  desires,  for  perchance 
his  fancies  may  change,  and  it  were  a  pity  that 
I  should  build  that  wherein  he  would  take  no 
pleasure ;  but,  seeing  that  I  must  have  where  to 
live  myself,  and  that  the  material  be  not  wasted, 
I  will  build  nearby  a  house  for  myself,  that  I  may 
have  at  the  least  where  I  may  dwell  until  the 
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King  shall  come,  and  then,  when  I  have  more 
certain  news,  I  will  proceed  further  in  the  matter 
of  this  building." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  after  many  years 
the  King  came.  Now  the  time  when  he  arrived 
was  hy  night,  and  he  was  received  with  all  honour 
in  the  nobleman's  house.  And  when  he  saw 
the  house  fairly  arrayed,  and  the  floors  paved 
with  marble,  and  the  ceiHng  adorned  with  costly 
wood,  he  said  within  himself,  "  How  wise  is  this 
nobleman  of  mine  !  and  how  fair  shall  my  own 
palace  be,  seeing  that  he  has  lodged  himself  so 
well !  "  And  thereafter  he  inquired  of  the 
nobleman  concerning  his  own  palace,  and  the 
other  made  answer :  "  Sir,  I  have  waited  these 
many  years  to  know  with  more  certainty  what 
kind  of  a  palace  thou  didst  desire,  and  that  the 
material  might  not  be  wasted,  and  that  I  might 
be  housed  withal,  I  have  made  this  small  lodging 
for  myself ;  but  now  that  thou  art  truly  come, 
thou  hast  but  to  speak  the  word  and  we  will 
begin  the  work  indeed."  But  the  King  was 
angry  and  said  to  him,  "  Thou  fool,  did  I  not 
straitly  charge  thee  to  build  a  palace  for  my- 
self ?  Did  I  not  lay  the  foundation  with  my 
own  Royal  hands  ?  This  night  shall  thy  life  be 
required  of  thee."  And  he  bade  them  to  hang 
that  lord  from  the  windows  of  his  own  house. 

And  he  came  on  his  way  to  the  other  nobleman, 
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that  he  might  see  whether  he  had  fared  any 
better  with  his  building.  And  when  he  was  yet 
a  great  way  off  that  lord  heard  of  his  coming,  and 
came  running  to  meet  him,  and  said,  "  Sir,  forgive 
me  that  I  have  done  so  little!  I  have  indeed 
planned  for  thee  a  noble  house,  and  have  laid  the 
marble  floors  of  thy  hall,  but  the  pillars  thereof 
have  but  begun  to  rise,  and  thou  canst  but  see 
the  design  of  the  great  door  whereat  thou  art  to 
enter  in ;  and  moreover  I  have  no  house  that  is 
worthy  to  receive  thy  Majesty,  for  I  have  lived 
myself  in  this  small  wooden  shelter  that  I  might 
be  near  the  work.  Forgive  me,  sir,  that  I  have 
wrought  so  ill !  "  But  the  King  was  well  pleased, 
and  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  but  thou  hast  wrought 
full  well ! "  And  even  as  he  spoke  the  stones 
came  into  their  places  before  men's  eyes  and 
the  palace  was  wrought  right  nobly.  And  the 
King  entered  into  his  palace  with  all  glory,  and  as 
he  entered  in  men  sang  the  hundred  and  thirty- 
second  Psalm,  and  these  were  the  words  where- 
with they  began  their  singing — 

"  Lord,  remember  David  :  and  all  his  trouble  ; 

How  he  sware  unto  the  Lord  :  and  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Almighty  God  of  Jacob  ; 

I  will  not  come  within  the  tabernacle  of  mine  house  :  nor 
climb  up  into  my  bed ; 

I  will  not  suffer  mine  eyes  to  sleep,  nor  mine  eyelids  to  slumber  : 
neither  the  temples  of  my  head  to  take  any  rest ; 

Until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  temple  of  the  Lord  :  an 
habitation  for  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob." 


THE  AMPHITHEATRE 

\T  he  following  cannot  strictly  he  described  as  a 

fable,  but  it  is  hoped  that  its  general  similarity  in 

tone  to  the  rest  may  justify  its  inclusion  with  them.] 

In  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  ^  St.  Paul  tries  to  throw  some  light  on 
what  we  call  the  "  problem  of  pain."  He  asks 
himself  what  can  be  the  explanation  of  all  the 
sufferings  of  men,  and  I  expect  he  would  have 
added  of  the  animals  and,  for  all  I  know,  of  the 
trees  and  flowers  as  well : — ^what  can  -be  the 
reason  or  the  justification  of  it  all.  The  answer 
which  he  suggests  is  that  all  creation — suffering 
men,  suffering  animals,  all  the  whole  world  of 
sufferers  —  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  human 
race  can  do  ;  is  waiting,  in  his  own  words,  "  for 
the  revealing  of  the  sons  of  God."  His  vision, 
like  most  of  those  of  the  greatest  writers  among 
the  Jews,  does  not  admit  of  being  put  into  the 

^  Romans  viii.  i8,  19  :  "  For  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings 
of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the 
glory  which  shall  be  revealed  to  usward.  For  the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creation  waiteth  for  the  revealing  of  the  sons 
of  God." 
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form  of  a  picture,  nor  even,  perhaps,  into  words, 
but  still  the  attempt  must  be  made,  and  if  it 
transcends  the  power  of  language,  or  even  of 
imagination,  you  must  blame  St.  Paul  as  much 
as  me. 

You  may  then,  perhaps,  put  it  somewhat  in 
this  way  :  imagine  a  vast  amphitheatre  —  and 
vast  indeed  it  must  be,  for  it  is  to  contain  the 
whole  of  creation — and  there  in  its  seats  the  whole 
creation  is  gathered :  "  Mountains  and  all  hills ; 
fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars ;  beasts  and  all 
cattle  ;  worms  and  feathered  fowls."  There  they 
are  all  assembled :  all  the  whole  suffering  creation, 
including  the  beggar  Lazarus  himself ;  and  as  they 
wait  for  the  revelation  which  they  have  come  to 
see,  we  can  imagine  this  one  anthem  rising  from 
their  midst :  "  Lord,  what  is  man  ?  What  is 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of 
man  that  Thou  so  regardest  him  ?  " 

And  into  this  amphitheatre,  before  the  gaze 
of  this  waiting  creation,  we  human  beings  have 
to  send  forth  our  representative  :  to  send  some- 
one whose  appearance  shall  reconcile  the  whole 
world  to  its  woes.  Let  us  suppose  that  first  of 
all  we  send  into  the  arena  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  manhood  that  we  can  imagine  :  an 
athlete  with  every  power  of  the  body  developed 
to  its  highest  point.     Is  this,  we  ask,  what  the 
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world  awaits  ?  But  even  as  we  ask  the  question 
it  dies  upon  our  lips :  a  perfect  athlete  is  a  fine 
sight  indeed,  for  all  perfection  is  glorious ;  but  the 
very  trees  can  claim  an  equal  perfection  for  them- 
selves :  even  they  know  that  this  is  not  that  for 
which  the  whole  creation  is  waiting. 

And  then  let  us  suppose  that  we  bring  before 
them  some  man  who  has  reached  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  human  glory.  St.  Paul,  perhaps, 
would  have  thought  of  Caesar  ;  we  think  more 
naturally  of  Napoleon,  and  so  we  send  him  into 
the  arena,  followed  by  his  train  of  conquered 
kings — the  man  so  great  that  "  he  has  thrown  a 
doubt  on  all  past  glory,  and  has  made  all  future 
renown  impossible."  And  here,  perhaps,  we 
have  reached  a  greatness  which  the  trees  cannot 
know ;  but  the  lion  can  tell  some  at  least  of  its 
secrets,  and  Lazarus  will  cry  that  it  is  but  Dives 
in  disguise.  The  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the 
sons  of  man  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem  of 
the  world. 

And  then,  last  of  all,  let  us  suppose  that  there 
enters  the  arena  one  with  no  form  or  comeliness 
that  men  should  desire  Him  ;  not  followed  by 
troops  of  captives  or  by  applauding  crowds,  but 
bearing  His  cross  and  on  His  way  to  die  ;  and 
that  as  He  enters  the  anthem  is  heard,  "  Greater 
love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down 
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his  life  for  his  friends."  Can  we  not  believe 
that  at  the  sight  the  animals  cry  :  "  Here  is  the 
virtue  which  we  dimly  feel  after,  when  the  mother 
lays  down  her  life  for  her  young  "  :  can  we  not 
believe  that  the  mountains  and  hills  break  forth 
before  Him  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  clap  their  hands ;  and  that  even  Lazarus 
himself  may  feel  his  sufferings  atoned  ? 


\The  three  Fables  which  follow  were  delivered 
on  three  consecutive  Sundays  in  Lower  Chapel  by 
way  of  illustration  to  three  sermons  on  the  Father-^ 
hood  of  God^  Temptation^  and  the  Christian  Society, 
They  should  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
particular  aspects  of  their  respective  subjects^  and 
not  in  any  sense  as  providing  a  full  treatment  of 
them."] 


^         THE  THREE  SONS 

Michaelmas  hatf,  192 1. 

Once  upon  a  time,  many  years  ago,  a  Dominican 
friar  was  preaching  in  a  heathen  country.  He 
had  told  the  people  that  God  was  their  Father 
and  that  they  need  fear  Him  no  longer,  nor  the 
idols  which  they  worshipped. 

The  people  heard  him  gladly,  but  the  heathen 
priests  hated  him  and  his  teaching,  and  one  day 
as  he  taught  in  the  market-place  of  their  city  they 
lay  in  wait  for  him  that  they  might  trip  him  up 
in  his  talk. 

And  at  first  they  made  a  show  as  though  they 
too  were  glad  of  his  tidings,  and  they  said,  "  This 
is  indeed  good  news  that  thou  bringest — and 
thou  wilt  show  to  us  without  doubt  the  reason 
of  many  a  thing  that  we  understand  not ;  for  if 
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God  be  indeed  thy  Father,  and  the  Father  of  us 
all,  He  will  not  hide  anything  from  thee,  nor  from 
us  His  other  children.  Tell  us,  then,  whence 
come  the  sorrows  of  the  world — the  storms 
that  destroy  our  crops,  the  sicknesses  that 
plague  us,  and  whence  come  the  evil  thoughts 
and  evil  deeds  of  men  ?  " 

And  the  people  crowded  round  him,  and  they 
murmured  :  "  That  is  true  !  Show  us  now  how 
these  things  can  be,  if  God  be  indeed  our  Father 
as  thou  sayest." 

And  the  friar  looked  upon  them  and  said, 
"  This  is  a  hard  thing  that  ye  ask,  and  I  know 
not  if  I  can  answer  you  aright ;  but  some  little 
portion  of  the  truth  I  can  show  you  perchance 
in  a  parable."  And  he  called  to  him  three  boys 
who  stood  among  those  that  listened  ;  and  to 
the  first  he  said,  "  Tell  me,  my  son,  if  thy  father 
loveth  thee  in  very  truth." 

And  the  boy  laughed  at  the  asking  and  said, 
"  I  know  right  well  that  he  loveth  me.  My 
father  is  the  King's  gardener,  and  I  work  every 
day  by  his  side,  and  all  that  he  doeth  I  see  and 
share." 

"  And  dost  thou  understand  all  that  thou 
seest  ?  " 

"  Nay,  sir,  I  said  not  that,  for  oftentimes  the 
things  that  he  doeth  seem  hard  to  me :  as  when 
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he  cutteth  and  breaketh  the  tender  shoots  of  the 
fruit-trees ;  and  I  ask  him  wherefore  he  must 
needs  hurt  them  so,  and  he  telleth  me  that  it  is 
for  their  good,  that  they  may  bring  forth  more 
fruit.  And  I  know  not  how  that  can  be,  but  I 
trust  him,  for  he  is  a  wise  gardener,  and  I  believe 
that  I  shall  see  the  reason  in  a  later  year." 

And  to  the  second  he  said,  "  And  thy  father, 
doth  he  deal  with  thee  in  this  manner  ?  Dost 
thou  share  his  work  as  this  other  doth  ?  " 

And  the  boy  smiled  and  said,  "  Nay,  sir,  my 
father  is  a  great  merchant,  and  he  hath  ventures 
in  far  countries  whereof  I  have  no  knowledge. 
Yet  he  loveth  to  tell  me  stories  of  his  great  ships 
and  the  voyages  that  they  make — and  now  and 
again  when  his  captains  come  home  he  bringeth 
them  to  his  house,  and  they  tell  me  strange  tales 
of  the  wondrous  things  they  do  and  see  afar. 
Yet  why  they  travel  thus  I  cannot  rightly  tell ; 
but  when  I  am  full  grown  they  promise  me  that 
I  shall  journey  with  them  and  learn  the  things 
that  I  cannot  know  to-day." 

And  he  called  the  third  child  and  said  to  him, 
"  And  what  of  thy  father,  my  son  ?  Doth  he 
tell  thee  of  all  his  works  and  show  thee  clearly  the 
counsels  of  his  heart  ?  " 

And  the  boy  laughed  on  him  and  said,  "  Nay, 
sir,  that  might  hardly  be  !  for  my  father  is  the 
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King's  minister,  and  it  is  not  right  that  he  should 
speak  lightly  of  his  master's  business.  But  such 
things  as  a  father  may  speak  of  to  his  son,  of 
those  he  speaketh  full  readily,  and  there  is  not  in 
all  this  realm  a  more  loving  father  than  he." 

And  the  friar  looked  round  upon  the  priests 
and  said,  "  I  will  now  ask  one  thing  of  you  : 
which  of  these  three  fathers  loveth  his  son  the 
most  ?  " 

And  they  could  not  answer  him,  and  they  said, 
"  We  cannot  tell." 

And  the  friar  turned  to  the  people  and  said, 
"  See  ye,  my  people,  it  is  even  so  as  I  have  said. 
Our  Father  in  heaven  dealeth  vsdth  us  even  as  our 
fathers  on  earth:  there  be  things  we  may  not 
know,  for  that  we  are  as  little  children  and  our 
understanding  is  but  weak;  but  such  things  as  a 
child  needeth  to  know,  those  things  He  showeth 
us  right  clearly.  He  leaveth  not  Himself  without 
witness,  as  one  of  His  own  Apostles  said,  giving 
us  *  rain  from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling 
our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness.' " 

And  the  people  cried,  "  It  is  well  spoken  !  " 
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Michaelmas  half^  192 1. 

Now  that  same  friar  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you 
abode  for  a  long  time  in  that  city  and  made  many- 
disciples  :  and  they  came  to  him  in  the  evening 
and  questioned  with  him  of  all  the  things  in 
their  hearts. 

And  there  was  one  among  them  who  was 
much  cast  down  by  reason  of  the  many  troubles 
and  sorrows  of  his  life,  and  he  said,  "  My  father, 
I  fain  would  follow  thy  teaching,  but  life  is  too 
hard  for  me.  For  every  day  there  come  to  me 
new  difficulties  and  temptations,  and  though  I 
fly  from  them  as  best  I  can,  yet  they  ever  come 
on  me  again  and  in  new  shapes,  and  I  have  no 
joy  in  my  life.  And  yet  thou  .sayest  that  life  is 
a  good  thing,  and  that  our  Father  would  have  us 
to  be  happy.  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  how  this  may 
be  in  so  hard  a  world  as  this." 

And  the  friar  looked  on  him  and  said :  "  My 
son,  I  will  tell  thee  a  tale  which  was  told  to  me  of 
old  by  one  who  was  a  mighty  traveller  and  had 
seen  many  countries  and  cities  of  men.     And 
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whether  all  that  he  said  be  true  I  know  not,  but 
he  told  me  that  once  he  came  in  his  voyaging 
to  a  certain  island.  And  the  island  was  fair  to 
look  upon,  with  good  green  plains  and  pleasant 
valleys,  but  he  saw  no  sign  of  men  thereon. 
And  at  first  he  deemed  that  it  was  desolate,  but, 
when  he  landed  thereupon,  there  came  to  meet 
him  a  forlorn  man,  meanly  clad,  who  looked  on 
him  with  fear.  But,  speaking  him  fair,  he  bade 
him  lead  him  to  his  house  :  and  he  took  him 
straightway  to  a  dark  cave  wherein  he  dwelt 
with  his  wife  and  children.  And  there  was  set 
a  great  bar  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  that  one 
might  hardly  enter,  and  within  there  was  naught 
of  comfort,  but  they  dwelt  therein  in  great  fear, 
making  their  living  of  roots  and  herbs. 

''  And  my  friend  said  unto  them,  *  Wherefore 
live  ye  always  in  this  dark  cave,  seeing  that 
without  are  pleasant  fields  and  the  fresh  air,  yea, 
and  good  food  to  be  had  for  the  getting  ? ' 

"  And  the  man  answered  him  and  said,  *  Ah, 
sir,  ye  little  know  the  nature  of  this  island  !  for 
herein  dwell  many  ravenous  beasts,  so  that  we 
may  hardly  live  safe  even  in  this  cave.  There 
be  fierce  wolves  and  tigers,  both  great  and  small, 
and  wild  animals  that  run  exceeding  fast,  and 
great  cattle  to  gore  us  with  their  horns.  And 
even  in  this  cave,  as  thou  seest,  there  be  plagues 
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of  rats  and  mice  that  devour  our  small  store  of 
fruits  and  frighten  our  children.' 

"  And  the  traveller  looked  on  them  and  said, 
*  This  is  indeed  a  sad  tale  that  ye  tell  :|  I  will 
go  forth  and  look  on  these  wild  beasts.'  And 
he  went  out  with  his  crew,  but  of  the  island  folk 
durst  none  go  with  him,  but  they  abode  within, 
quaking  at  heart. 

"  And  when  he  was  come  back  again  he  said  to 
that  poor  man,  *  If  thou  wilt  come  in  my  ship 
to  my  home  I  will  rid  thee  of  thy  fear,  and 
that  speedily,  and  thereafter  thou  canst  come 
again  hither  in  peace.'  And  with  many  words 
he  hardly  persuaded  him,  but  at  the  last  he 
consented  thereto. 

"  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  land  where 
the  captain  had  his  home,  straightway  at  his 
landing  there  came  bounding  to  meet  him  a 
great  hound  of  his  that  loved  him  well,  and  for 
joy  of  his  return  he  leapt  about  him  with  loud 
barking.  And  the  islander  drew  back  in  terror, 
and  he  cried,  *  It  is  the  wolf  !  the  wolf  ! ' 

"  And  the  other  said  to  him,  '  Nay,  friend,  this 
is  one  of  my  trusty  comrades,  who  liveth  at  my 
side  and  goeth  with  me  to  the  chase,  and  though 
perchance  his  forefathers  were  of  the  savage  kind, 
yet  have  my  fathers  by  courage  and  by  care 
brought  him  over  to  be  our  friend  and  helper.' 
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"  And  as  he  saw  the  horses  in  the  fields,  and  the 
cattle  grazing,  he  asked  him  again  with  trembUng 
whether  these  animals  were  not  cruel  enemies 
to  mankind,  and  the  other  made  him  the  same 
answer. 

"  Now  it  fortuned  that  they  passed  by  a  flock 
of  sheep  that  fed  by  the  roadside,  and  the  sailor 
asked  him,  *  And  what  sayest  thou  of  these 
creatures  ?  For  I  think  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  to  fear  them.' 

'*  And  the  other  answered,  *  Nay,  them  we 
feared  not,  but  they  seemed  to  us  feeble  and 
useless  creatures,  and  we  chased  them  away.' 

"  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  house,  they 
saw  a  cat  that  sat  by  the  fire,  and  the  stranger 
was  sore  afraid  yet  again,  and  clutched  his  arm 
and  said,  '  It  is  a  little  tiger ! '  And  he  made  as 
though  he  would  have  fled  once  more,  but  the 
other  laughed  at  his  fear  and  said,  *  That  he  may 
once  have  been,  but  now  he  is  a  friend  of  the 
house,  and  riddeth  us  moreover  of  those  mice  and 
rats  that  plague  thee  in  thy  cave.' 

"  And  the  stranger  looked  on  him  with  wonder 
and  said,  *  Then  are  there  no  animals  that  are 
your  enemies  in  truth  and  which  ye  needs  must 
fear  ?  ' 

"  And  the  other  made  answer,  *  Nay,  I  said  not 
that ;  for  indeed  there  are  some  whereof  a  man 
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must  beware,  but  against  them  too  we  make  a 
bold  face,  and  hunt  them  down  and  slay  them  if 
we  may.  But  we  should  think  shame  to  hide 
ourselves  away  in  fear  of  them,  for  it  is  to  man 
that  the  Lord  God  hath  given  to  have  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field.'  " 

And  the  friar  turned  to  his  disciple  and  said, 
"  Hast  thou  understood  the  tale,  my  son  ?  " 

And  he  made  answer,  "  I  know  not,  father,  if  I 
have  understood  it  aright,  but  methinks  thou 
wouldst  teach  me  thereby  that  a  man  should 
meet  the  troubles  of  his  life  with  courage,  and 
not  fear  them  overmuch." 

"  Even  so,  my  son,"  said  the  friar ;  "  for  some 
pains  and  dangers  there  be  which,  if  a  man 
looketh  on  them  with  courage,  he  will  know  for 
a  blessing  and  not  for  a  curse  ;  and  others  there 
be  which  a  brave  man  may  turn  to  his  own  good 
and  to  the  good  of  others ;  and  though  there  be 
some  which  he  must  needs  fear  in  very  truth, 
yet  even  then  he  may  call  to  mind  the  brave 
words  of  St.  James,  how  he  said,  *  Count  it  all 
joy,  my  brethren,  when  ye  fall  into  divers 
temptations,'  and  *  let  patience  have  her  perfect 
work.'  " 


THE  FRUIT-TREES 

Michaelmas  half ^  192 1. 

When  I  was  young  I  had  a  friend  who  was  very 
learned  in  the  ways  of  animals  and  birds :  he 
could  understand  all  their  ways  of  speech,  and 
had  naany  strange  stories  to  tell  of  their  dealings 
with  one  another.  The  stories  he  told  reached 
into  the  days  of  long  ago,  and  I  would  listen  by 
the  hour  while  he  told  me  the  reason  why  the 
sea  was  made  salt,  to  punish  the  fishes  for  their 
sin,  and  why  the  peacock's  voice  was  made  harsh, 
to  cure  him  of  his  foolish  pride.  But  once,  I 
remember,  he  spoke  of  a  different  subject,  and 
this  was  what  he  told  me — 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  that  in  the  beginning 
the  Lord  God  made  a  garden,  and  you  must  not 
think  of  it  as  being  a  wild  place  full  of  strange 
trees  and  plants :  there  were  strange  trees  there, 
of  course,  and  patches  of  wild  ground,  but  much 
of  the  garden  was  as  tidy  and  well  ordered  as  the 
best  garden  that  you  know,  and  there  grew  the 
plants  and  trees  much  as  we  see  them  now. 
But  there  was  one  great  difference.  No  doubt 
it  has  often  struck  you  how  quiet  and  peaceful 
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a  garden  is,  particularly  in  the  evening,  when  the 
birds  have  gone  to  rest  and  the  bees  have  finished 
their  business.  But  in  those  days  it  was  very 
different,  for  all  the  trees  and  plants  could  speak, 
and  a  rare  lot  of  talking  there  was !  The  trees, 
that  only  whisper  now,  talked  very  big  then,  and 
it  was  quite  hard,  unless  you  knew  their  different 
voices,  to  be  sure  who  was  speaking,  for  there 
was  chattering  going  on  the  whole  long  day. 
Now  I  don't  profess  to  tell  you  when  or  how  the 
change  came  to  them  all,  but  only  how  it  hap- 
pened to  the  fruit-trees,  for  that  is  a  story  all  by 
itself. 

"  It  so  happened  that  the  Lord  God  was  walking 
in  His  fruit- garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and  He 
thought  that  He  would  listen  to  their  talk.  He 
had  heard  man  speaking  all  day  long,  and  per- 
haps He  was  a  little  weary,  for  we  know  that 
though  He  is  righteous  and  strong  and  patient, 
yet  He  is  provoked  every  day.  And  He  thought 
that  in  His  garden  He  would  hear  words  of  peace 
and  happiness.  But  it  so  chanced  that  that 
evening  there  was  a  bitter  dispute  in  the  garden 
as  to  which  fruit  pleased  God  the  best,  and  the 
quarrel  was  very  fierce  and  angry.  And  you 
must  not  blame  them  too  much  or  be  surprised, 
for  you  know  that  even  Christ's  own  disciples 
often  disputed  which  of  them  was  the  greatest. 
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But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  fruit-trees  were  very 
angry,  and  the  peach  and  the  grape  and  the 
nectarine  said,  '  How  can  you  doubt  that  we  are 
the  best  and  find  most  favour  in  His  sight  ?  Are 
we  not  more  cared  for  than  others,  and  is  not  our 
flavour  far  finer  for  His  taste  ?  '  But  the  apple 
and  the  plum  and  the  pear  mocked  at  them  and 
said,  '  Is  it  not  just  for  this  reason  that  ye  are 
so  cared  for,  because  ye  are  so  niggardly  and  will 
not  readily  give  your  fruit  ?  Needs  must  He 
love  us  best  because  we  give  without  stint  and 
ask  no  special  favour ! '  And  then  the  little 
currant  bushes,  and  the  blackberries  and  the 
gooseberries  began  to  speak,  and  the  Lord  God 
thought,  *  Surely  these  at  least  will  be  humble, 
and  I  shall  get  comfort  from  their  speech.'  But 
their  voices  were  as  loud  as  the  rest  and  more 
shrill,  and  they  cried  and  said  that  because  they 
were  small,  and  not  great  trees  like  the  rest,  and 
because  some  of  them  had  thorns  and  were  not 
beautiful  to  behold,  therefore  they  were  despised 
by  the  others,  but  that  they  were  as  good  as 
any  and  better  than  most,  and  that  they  too 
were  very  sure  that  God  loved  them  the  best. 

"  And  when  the  Lord  God  heard  this  He  was 
very  sorry,  and  He  spoke  among  them  all  and  said, 
*  How  is  it  that  ye  are  not  content  each  of  you 
to  do  your  part,  without  wrangling  thus  among 
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yourselves  ?  Is  it  not  honour  enough  for  you 
all  to  serve  My  need  ?  It  is  your  part  to  be  the 
best  ye  may,  to  bring  your  own  fruit  to  perfec- 
tion, and  to  envy  not  the  gifts  of  others.  But, 
since  ye  use  your  speech  to  such  ill  purpose,  ye 
shall  be  dumb  henceforth  and  speak  no  more  at 
all.'  And  even  as  the  Lord  God  said  so  was  it 
done,  and  from  that  day  the  fruit-trees  spoke  no 
more,  save  that  every  morning  very  early,  when 
the  sun  is  hardly  risen,  and  no  man  is  there  to 
hear,  they  sing  all  together  a  little  song  of  peni- 
tence ;  for  they  said  in  their  hearts,  *  Though  we 
may  not  speak  for  our  own  honour,  yet  it  cannot 
be  amiss  that  we  sing  to  His  glory  who  made  us 
and  loves  us  and  needs  us  all.' 

"And  this  is  the  song  which  they  sing,  and 
perhaps,  now  that  I  have  told  you,  you  will  be 
able  to  hear  it  for  yourself,  for  it  is  a  very  simple 
and  humble  little  song — 

*  Grape  and  nectarine  and  peach, 
We  have  lost  the  gift  of  speech ; 
Silent,  every  kind  of  berry. 
Silent,  apricot  and  cherry. 
Fig  and  apple,  pear  and  plum, 
Silent  all  the  days  to  come  ! 

Little  profit  'tis  to  speak 
When  reward  is  all  ye  seek  ; 
Little  good  your  voice  will  do 
When  its  talk  is  all  of  you  ; 
Now  the  garden  every  morning 
Listens  to  the  fruit-trees'  warning. 
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Up  and  work,  and  envy  not 
Each  his  neighbour's  happier  lot ! 
Cheerfully  your  task  fulfil, 
Each  content  to  do  His  Will ; 
Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
God  hath  need  of  every  tree  ! 

Praised  be  God  who  needeth  each, 
Grape  and  nectarine  and  peach, 
Needeth  apricot  and  cherry, 
Needeth  every  kind  of  berry, 
Fig  and  apple,  pear  and  plum : 
Praise  Him  all  the  days  to  come  ! ' 


THE  MOVING  STAIRCASE 

My  uncle  is  a  man  who  has  the  habit  of  finding 
moral  lessons  in  unexpected  places,  but  I  confess 
that  I  was  rather  surprised  the  other  day,  when, 
after  we  had  just  left  the  Tube  station  at  Pad- 
dington,  he  clapped  me  violently  on  the  shoulder 
and  cried,  "  There !  that's  what  I  call  selfish 
religion  !  " 

As  he  is  my  godfather,  I  feel  bound  to  treat 
his  eccentricities  with  respect,  so  I  looked  in  the 
direction  in  which  he  pointed.  I  saw  before  me 
only  the  two  moving  staircases  revolving  in  their 
opposite  directions  with  the  other  staircase  in 
the  middle.  I  turned  again  to  my  uncle  for  more 
information,  and  saw  that  his  gaze  was  firmly 
fixed  on  a  lady — by  this  time  about  half-way  up — 
who  had  deposited  a  large  bundle  by  her  side,  to 
the  evident  disgust  of  a  boy  who  was  trying  to 
pass  her. 

"  What  exactly  do  you  mean,  my  dear  uncle  ?  " 
I  asked  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  Why,  that  old  woman !  "  he  snorted ;  "  she  is 
exactly  the  type  of  person  who  makes  her  religion 
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a  nuisance  to  other  people  :  she's  not  content 
with  going  to  heaven  herself,  but  must  carry  with 
her  a  mass  of  fads  and  ceremonies  which  are 
nothing  but  a  stumbling-block  to  everyone  else. 
Pve  no  patience  with  them  !  " 

I  knew  my  uncle  was  a  strong  anti-ritualist, 
so  that  the  latter  part  of  his  outburst  did  not 
surprise  me,  but  I  was  still  in  the  dark  as  to  his 
general  meaning. 

"  But  why  does  the  poor  woman  suggest 
religion  at  all  ?  "  I  asked  patiently,  following 
her  with  my  eyes  as  she  disappeared  triumphantly 
at  the  top. 

"  I  really  believe  you've  no  eye  at  all  for  a 
parable,"  said  my  uncle.  "  Surely  it's  as  plain 
as  a  pikestaff  that  a  moving  staircase  represents 
just  the  help  a  true  religion  gives  you  :  once  lay 
hold  on  the  truth  and  there  you  are  !  Of  course 
you  can  go  faster  if  you  like,  and  provided  other 
people,  like  that  ritualistic  woman,  don't  get  in 
your  way ;  but  hold  on  to  the  truth,  and  you're 
bound  to  arrive  in  time.  But  she's  breaking 
all  the  rules :  it  says  clearly  don't  sit  on  the  steps 
in  case  others  want  to  pass,  and  don't  put  parcels 
on  them  either !  " 

"  But  isn't  it  just  a  little  mechanical  ?  "  I 
suggested.  "  I  seem  to  remember  having  been 
told  that -you'd  got  to  have  Works  as  well  as 
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Faith  :  didn't  St.  James  fall  foul  of  St.  Paul  for 
thinking  Faith  only  was  good  enough  ?  And 
what  about  giving  up  religion  ?  Surely  some 
people  do  that,  and  they  won't  fit  your  parable." 

But  my  uncle  doesn't  like  having  his  parables 
criticised.  "  St.  James  wasn't  half  as  big  a  man 
as  St.  Paul,"  he  said  ;  "  Luther  said  his  epistle 
was  an  epistle  of  straw,  and  Luther  knew  a  lot 
more  about  it  than  you  High  Church  parsons." 
(It  is  always  a  favourite  trick  of  my  Uncle  Richard 
to  assume  that  his  critics,  and  especially  his 
nephews,  are  Jesuits  in  disguise.) 

But  I  wasn't  prepared  to  surrender  without  a 
struggle.  "  I  don't  see  why  she  mightn't  be  a 
sturdy  Evangelical  lady,"  said  I,  "  the  sort  of 
old  lady  who  prevents  the  parson  from  going  as 
fast  as  he  wants  to  go  in  the  paths  of  Catholicism." 

"  Oh,  you  Jesuits ! "  was  all  my  uncle  vouch- 
safed to  reply,  "  you  can  always  twist  things 
round  I  But  as  for  giving  up  religion,"  he  went 
on,  warming  to  his  subject,  "  why,  I  saw  some 
young  idiots  the  other  day  running  down  the 
rising  staircase  :  running  down  true  religion — 
just  what  the  clever  young  fellow  thinks  it  funny 
to  do,"  he  ended,  beaming  with  delight  at  his 
unexpected  pun. 

"  And  what  about  the  other  staircase  ?  "  I 
asked,  leaving  the  disputed  point  of  mechanical 
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salvation,  though  not  with  entire  conviction. 
"  How  does  that  come  in  ?  " 

"  Why,  that's  simpler  still,"  answered  Uncle 
Richard :  "  the  people  on  that  are  the  poor  brutes 
with  a  false  religion — Mahommedans,  infidels, 
heretics,  and  all  that  lot.  Mind  you,  I  don't  say- 
none  of  them  are  good  men,  but  I  do  say  it's  in 
spite  of  their  religion  and  not  because  of  it." 

"  You  might  say  it  takes  them  all  the  running 
they  can  do  to  stay  in  the  same  place,"  said  I, 
anxious  to  propitiate  him. 

"  Quite  so,  quite  so,"  said  he  ;  "  it's  precious 
hard  work  walking  against  a  moving  staircase — 
and  look  there  !  " 

He  clutched  my  arm  triumphantly,  and  pointed 
to  a  man  with  two  big  bundles  laboriously 
climbing  up  the  middle  stationary  staircase. 

"  There's  your  free-thinker  for  you !  No  religion 
for  him  !  He  won't  even  try  and  see  if  there's 
anything  in  it.  There  he  goes,  too  proud  to  ask 
for  help,  or  even  take  it  when  it's  offered  !  I 
don't  deny  he'll  get  there  in  the  end,  but  it's 
a  slow  business,  and  think  of  all  the  labour  he'll 
waste  !  Why  can't  he  take  God  at  His  word 
instead  of  insisting  on  going  his  own  way  ? 
Surely  even  you  can  see  the  point  of  that  ?  " 

"  Oh  well,"  said  I,  anxious  to  make  out  a 
case  for  the  poor  fellow,  "  perhaps  he's  afraid  of 
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getting  in  the  way  of  the  other  people  with  all 
his  private  belongings :  you  remember  he  mustn't 
block  the  steps." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  my  uncle,  "  it's  all  his  silly 
pride.  Half  what  calls  itself  conscientiousness  is 
only  self-consciousness.  He  ought  to  take  what's 
given  him  and  be  thankful.  Well,  well,  you 
think  it  over  and  you'll  see  there's  a  lot  in  it. 
But  I  must  be  off  now.     Good-bye." 

He  moved  towards  the  staircase,  but  just  as  he 
was  going  a  question  came  into  my  head — ^he 
was  already  some  little  way  up. 

"  What  about  stepping  off  with  the  right  foot 
first  ?  "  I  called  after  him. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  he  shouted  cheerily 
down  ;  "  a  happy  death-bed,  my  boy,  that's  what 
it  is  !  " 

And  he  disappeared  up  the  stairs  two  steps  at 
a  time,  glaring  fiercely  at  a  lady  as  he  passed,  who 
showed  a  tendency  to  put  her  parcel  on  the  step. 
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My  Uncle  Richard  was  staying  with  me  the 
other  day,  and  had  picked  up  in  my  study  one  of 
the  more  recent  treatises  of  our  advanced  theo- 
logians. As  he  glanced  through  it  I  noticed  that 
his  countenance  grew  more  and  more  gloomy, 
and  he  could  not  refrain  at  intervals  from  snorts 
of  disapproval. 

"  I'm  afraid  you  don't  care  for  that  kind  of 
literature  ?  "  said  I  tentatively  ;  "  of  course  it's 
very  clever,  but " 

"  My  dear  nephew,"  said  he,  "  it's  not  the 
cleverness  of  the  man  I  mind,  it's  his  confounded 
Conservatism  !  " 

I  was  a  good  deal  startled,  for  Uncle  Richard 
has  the  reputation  in  his  family  circle  of  being  an 
orthodox  Churchman  of  the  most  Tory  type. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Uncle  Richard  ?  "  I 
asked ;  "  surely  his  views  about  miracles  are 
rather  far  from  being  Conservative  ?  He's  gener- 
ally considered  quite  a  dangerous  Radical." 

"  Oh,  it's  not  his  conclusions  I  mind,"  said  my 
uncle ;  "  they  may  be  right  or  wrong  :  it's  his 
old-fashioned  type  of  mind." 
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I  confess  that  I  was  a  little  doubtful  whether 
my  good  uncle  had  quite  followed  the  drift  of 
the  book,  which  was  designed  to  prove  that  all 
the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  a  few  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, were  due  to  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
chroniclers. 

"  I  don't  quite  see  how  you  can  call  him 
old-fashioned,  Uncle  Richard,"  I  said ;  "  most 
of  the  things  he  says  are  pretty  new  in  this 
country.  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  like  being  called 
that !  " 

"  I  daresay  he  wouldn't,"  said  my  uncle 
grimly,  "  but  he's  got  an  old-fashioned  type  of 
mind  for  all  that,  and  if  you'd  suffered  as  much 
from  it  as  I  have,  you  wouldn't  be  inclined  to 
admire  it  either." 

"  I  do  wish  you'd  explain  what  you  mean  by 
an  old-fashioned  type  of  mind,"  said  I. 

"  My  dear  young  nephew,"  answered  Uncle 
Richard,  "  you  young  people  always  think  you're 
very  enlightened  and  very  advanced  because  you 
say  a  lot  of  things  which  you  expect  to  shock  your 
elders — and  I  don't  say  they  aren't  a  bit  shocking 
sometimes.  But  *  shock  tactics '  in  theology 
aren't  any  wiser  than  they  are  in  war,  and  cer- 
tainly they  aren't  any  novelty  in  either  case," 
he  added,  chuckling  at  his  little  joke.     "  They're 
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as  old  as  Homer  in  one  case  and  at  least  as  old  as 
Alius  in  the  other." 

"  But  I  still  don't  see,"  I  said  patiently,  "  why 
you  call  this  book  old-fashioned.  I  quite  see 
that  the  style  may  be  cheap  and  objectionable, 
but  still  the  ideas  in  it  may  be  new  and  valuable 
all  the  same." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  answered  Uncle  Richard, 
"  there's  only  one  thing  the  heretics  have  been 
saying  since  time  began,  and  that  is,  that  nothing 
can  be  true  unless  you  can  understand  it.  They've 
been  proved  wrong  any  number  of  times,  but 
they  always  come  up  smiling  in  every  genera- 
tion. Poor  old  Athanasius  (or  whoever  wrote 
that  Creed)  thought  he'd  settled  their  hash 
once  for  all,  but  he  didn't  allow  for  human 
nature." 

"  But  surely,"  I  rejoined,  "  we  know  so  much 
more  about  the  laws  of  nature  nowadays  that  we 
can  understand  more  ;  and  we  can  say  that  some 
things  couldn't  possibly  have  happened." 

"  Do  you  ever  read  Donne  ? "  asked  my 
uncle,  with  apparent  irrelevance.  "  No  ?  I 
thought  not !  I  suppose  you  think  him  too 
old-fashioned.  Well,  if  you  did  read  him  you'd 
find  a  good  many  suggestions  as  to  the  limits  of 
our  knowledge — 

'  Why  grass  is  green  and  why  the  blood  is  red 
Are  mysteries  that  none  have  reached  unto.* 
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No,  don't  talk  to  me  about  the  spectroscope," 
he  went  on,  fearing  an  interruption ;  "  Fve 
no  doubt  you  can  talk  a  lot  of  learned  nonsense 
about  it,  but  how  much  do  you  really  know  ? 
And  anyhow,"  he  added,  "  you'll  hardly  disagree 
with  him  when  he  says — 

*  Thou  know'st  so  litde  that  thou  knowest  not 
How  thou  wilt  die  nor  how  thou  wast  begot.' 

There  are  a  good  lot  of  mysteries  still  remaining 
before  you  can  say  you  understand  the  laws  of 
nature ! " 

"  I  quite  agree  we  don't  know  everything," 
said  I,  "  but  surely  it's  right  to  use  what  know- 
ledge we've  got  ?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  answered  Uncle  Richard, 
"  but  don't  use  it  to  bar  out  the  possibility  of 
more  knowledge  coming.  I  tell  you  the  thing 
I'm  really  afraid  of  is  being  made  to  look  a  fool 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment.  '  Why  didn't  you 
believe  this  ?  '  they'll  say  to  me,  and  I  shall  say, 
'  Oh,  I  didn't  think  it  was  possible.'  '  And  what 
do  you  know  about  possibilities  ?  '  they'll  say, 
and  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  answer.  No,  you 
can  take  it  from  me  that  Samuel  Butler  was 
right  when  he  said — 

*  There  lives  more  doubt  in  honest  faith, 
Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.' 

And  he  wasn't  exactly  a  Conservative,  either." 
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I  didn't  feel  quite  equal  to  so  large  a  topic,  so 
with  the  view  of  bringing  the  conversation  dovm 
to  earth  again  I  asked  :  "  What  did  you  mean  just 
now  when  you  said  you'd  suffered  so  much  from 
the  Conservative  type  of  mind  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Uncle  Richard,  "I've  lost  a 
fortune  and  a  mother  by  it,  and  I  suppose  you'll 
allow  that  amounts  to  something  !  " 

"  Do  explain  what  you  mean.  Uncle  Richard," 
said  I. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  remember  your  grand- 
father ?  "  he  replied ;  "  no,  of  course  you 
couldn't.  Well,  he  was  what's  called  a  hard- 
headed  man,  had  no  use  for  new  ideas  or  anything 
of  that  kind  ;  he  believed  in  sticking  to  the  old 
ways,  and  very  well  he  did  it.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  railways  were  just  coming  in,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  them.  Mind  you,  he  was  full 
of  good  arguments — ^he  didn't  deny  they  could 
do  something,  but  said  they  never  could  get  up 
any  speed,  or  climb  a  little  hill,  or  draw  a  heavy 
load  unless  they'd  got  cogged  rims  to  work  on  a 
rack  along  the  rails.  Oh,  he  proved  it  all  right 
to  his  own  satisfaction  !  So  he  kept  the  railways 
out  of  his  district,  and  they  sent  them  into 
the  next  valley  instead,  and  that's  why  all  his 
property  fetched  so  little  when  it  had  to  be  sold 
in  the  seventies,  while  the  railways  developed  a 
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thriving  little  town  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  approve  of  ground  land- 
lords, but  I  shouldn't  have  minded  the  money,  I 
daresay ! 

"  Hov^ever,  that's  a  small  thing,  but  the  other 

loss  I  haven't  ever  quite  forgiven.     My  father 

was  a  Conservative  like  him,  wouldn't  believe  in  a 

thing  till  he'd  really  got  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and 

didn't  see  that  might  take  a  longish  time.     Very 

well,  when  I  was  born  in  the  fifties,  my  mother 

was  very  ill  and  had  to  have  an  operation  :  there 

was  this  new  invention  of  chloroform  just  coming 

in,  and  her  doctor  wanted  it  and  she  wanted  it, 

but  my  father  would  have  none  of  it — said  it  was 

flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  if  it  was  true,  and 

useless  if  it  wasn't.     And  so,  as  she  couldn't  face 

the  pain  of  the  operation  without  it,  it  couldn't  be 

done,   and  she  died — and  that's  that,"   said  my 

uncle,  snorting  angrily  and  blowing  his  nose ;  "  and 

now  perhaps  you  see  why  I  don't  believe  in  limiting 

possibilities  too  much  in  this  world  or  in  the  next 

either  !     Your  young  friend  may  be  right,  and 

you  may  be  right,  but  I'm  not  going  to  throw 

up  my  hat  and  say  what  wonderful  people  you 

are  because  you  think  you've  proved  something 

can't  happen.     Why,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago 

you'd   have   proved   the   telephone   absurd   and 

wireless  telegraphy  insane.     And  then  you  have 
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the  impudence  to  talk  about  the  Victorian  mind  ! 
Anyhow  we  did  make  some  inventions  and  get  on 
a  bit.  I  can't  see  why  religion's  got  to  be  the 
only  thing  that  isn't  allowed  to  benefit  by  these 
new  discoveries." 

"  I  think  I  see,"  said  I :  "  and  so  you  mean  that 
Our  Lord's  miracles  will  be  easy  to  explain  when 
we  know  a  bit  more  ?  " 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said  very  seriously,  "  I 
don't  say  that,  at  any  rate  not  about  them  all. 
I  only  say  I  don't  know,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
pretend  I  do.  I  only  know  that  a  lot  of  those 
miracles  of  healing,  which  your  young  friend  is  kind 
enough  to  allow,  seemed  just  as  incredible  as  the 
rest  to  the  clever  young  fellows  of  my  generation. 
And  now  I  read  the  other  day  that  a  man  in 
India — Hickson,  wasn't  it  ? — had  been  healing 
crowds  of  people  there,  and  casting  out  evil 
spirits  by  the  hundred.  All  I  say  is,  don't  slam 
the  door !  " 

"  Then  you'd  agree  with  Walt  Whitman's 
poem  on  Miracles,"  I  said ;  "  I  remember  he 
begins  by  saying — 

*  Why,  who  makes  much  of  a  miracle  ? 
As  to  me  I  know  of  nothing  else  but  miracle — ' " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  call  it  poetry," 
said  Uncle  Richard,  rising  and  going  over  to 
the  bookshelves,  "  I'm  too  old-fashioned  myself 
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for  that,  but  it  seems  to  me  uncommon  like 
good  prose  sense.  If  you  want  it  in  poetry, 
I  can  give  it  you  from  a  better  man  than  Walt 
Whitman,  that  is  if  you've  got  a  Spenser  among 
all  these  fine  young  poets  of  yours.  Yes,  here  it 
is !  He's  defending  himself  to  Queen  Elizabeth 
against  the  people  who  said  all  his  stories  were 
absurd  because  there  was  no  such  place  as  Fairy- 
land— 

*  Right  well  I  wote,  most  mighty  Soveraine, 
That  all  this  famous  antique  history 
Of  some  th'  abundance  of  an  idle  brain 
Will  judged  be,  and  painted  forgery, 
Rather  than  matter  of  just  memory ; 
Sith  none  that  breatheth  living  air  doth  know 
Where  is  that  happy  land  of  Faery, 
Which  I  so  much  do  vaunt,  yet  no  where  show  ; 
But  vouch  antiquities,  which  no  body  can  know. 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sense  advize 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red  ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered. 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  ventVous  vessel  measured 
The  Amazon  huge  river,  now  found  true  ? 
Of  fruitfuUest  Virginia  who  did  ever  view  ? 

Yet  all  these  were,  when  no  man  did  them  know, 
Yet  have  from  wisest  ages  hidden  been ; 
And  later  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show. 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween, 
That  nothing  is,  but  that  which  he  hath  seen  ?  * 
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"  There,  you  can  read  the  rest  for  yourself.  I 
don't  know  if  it  was  good  enough  for  Queen 
EHzabeth,  but  it's  quite  good  enough  for  me. 
And  now,  if  you'll  allow  me,  I'll  have  a  little 
sleep,  and  I  hope  I  shall  dream  of  fairies  of  the 
good  old  kind,  and  not  of  German  theologians 
dressed  up  as  angels  of  light.  You'd  better  read 
the  poets  a  little  more,  young  man,  and  don't 
try  and  keep  your  religion  in  a  watertight  com- 
partment !  " 

My  uncle  composed  himself  for  slumber : 
following  his  advice,  I  took  down  a  volume  of 
Francis  Thompson  from  the  shelf  :  it  opened 
at  his  last  poem,  "  In  no  strange  land."  I  read 
it  through  again — 

"The  angels  keep  their  ancient  places, 

Turn  but  a  stone,  and  start  a  wing  ! 
*Tis  ye,  'tis  your  estrangM  faces, 
That  miss  the  many-splendoured  thing." 

And  as  I  gazed  from  the  book  to  his  recumbent 
and  peaceful  figure  I  was  bound  to  confess  that 
there  might  be  more  in  his  view  than  I  had 
thought  probable  at  first. 
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